APPEAL 


Ihis brochure is brought out to focus 
the personality of the late Menezes 
Braganza, whose memory is proposed to be 
perpetuated in acknowledgement of the 
great and dynamic role he played in the 
cultural and political advancement of 
Goans. It cóntains a few of his articles, 
picked up at random from the vast mass 
of writings which he has left to posterity, 
as a testament of what he meant.to the 
enslaved-intellectually, socially, econo- 
mically and politically, The brochure 
does not therefore claim to do any 
justice, nor is it ever possible to do so 
within the scope of a few pages, to his 
great intellect and powerful and erudite 
pen. It however seeks to highlight the 
facfc that the seeds that he sowed have not 
only germinated, but have grown into 
trees, which are now, more or less, in 
full bloom. 

The Committee has drawn up an arabi- 
tious programme to consecrate his memory, 
in a manner that may eventually redound 
to the benefit of our people. But no such 
programme can be carried out without 
adequate funds. The Committee, therefore, 
appeals to you to pay your d^bt of grati- 
tude to the great Patriot and Thinker by 
centributing your raite to the Committee's 
Pund. 


V. N, Shirodkar 

President 
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Luis de Menezes Braganza 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

Luis de Menezes Braganza was born at Chandor, Goa on. 
January 15, 1878, and died on July 10, 1938. 

He studied first at the Seminary of Rachol, where lie did. 
a course in Philosophy and Scholasticism, and thereafter at the 
Lyceum at Panjim. On completion of the Lyceum course, he 
joined the Medicai School, at Panjim, but he gave it up soon 
after the First Year. While at the Seminary, he wrote a bio- 
graphical study of St. Luis de Gonzaga. He was throughout a, 
brilliant scholar. 

When he was only 2$ years old, he made, his debut in the L / 
world of letters as a journalist, not as a cub repórter, but as a 
fulíy accomplished writer and as one of the finest stylists cf 
Portuguese letters. Together with the late Prof. Messias Gomes,, 
he founded in 1900 O Heraldo, the first Goan Portuguese 
daily. A prolific and versatile writer, Menezes Braganza wrote 
to this paper assiduously and with a consummate mastery and 
skill that won him the appreciation of the best of writers. 

O Heraldo, under the joint editorship of Menezes Braganza,. 
stormed the citadels of reactionary thought, leading the re- 
action to wage a villifying campaign against the paper. His 
devastating article “Na Cidade Velha” was the immediate 
cause for a Court suit; but Menezes Braganza emerged not only 
victorious but as a force to be reckoned with. The thunder of 
his attacks, comments, etc. reverberated throughout the widely 
spread Portuguese empire, particularly in Portugal, and brought 
in the wake fresh lauréis to his name. The book The Opinion of 
Justice and the Justice of Opinion is a record of this historie 
case. 

Menezes Braganza’s next ventures in journalism were 
Nacionalista, of which he was virtually the editor, and Comer- 
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cio, in which he expounded the ideais of a secular Republic 
much before the advent of the Portuguese Republic in 1910. 

Menezes Braganza reached the pinnácle of his glory as a 
journalist with the founding in 1911 of O Debate, a paper which 
he edited for over ten years. Through this paper he strove to 
pull out the Goan society from the quagmire of cultural and 
political backwardness into which it lay ‘stabled’ under a most 
backward colonial regime. It was a Herculean task, but he was 
equal to it. 

í 

On the sixth anniversary of the publication of O Debate 
the best of writers, both Goan and non-Goan, raet in a secret 
■"conclave” and published, unknown to the editor, a special edi- 
tion of the paper with a criticai study of his rich pen—an event 
which has come to be regarded as unique in the annals of 
the Portuguese journalism. 

In this fine tribute, the “conspirators” acknowledged that 
Menezes Braganza's was easíly the most brilliant pen that Goa 
had ever produced, for style, wit, satire, erudition, scholarship, 
great thoughts and lofty ideais flowed from it easily and richly. 

Menezes Braganza was both a mercíless iconoclast and a 
supreme builder. As an iconoclast, he was uncompromising in ^ p 
his principies, contemptuous of all that smacked of shatn and 
hypocrisy and intolerant of orthodoxy and obscurantist ideas 
that polluted the Goan life. He pressed into Service all the 
singeiiig irony and. sarcasm of his fertile pen to infuse into 
the decadent Goan society a new way of life based on rational 

thought and freedom from bigotry. 

. ,, 

In the twentíes, Menezes Braganza started writing to Pra- 
casha (Light), making it a weapon of his freedom mission: free¬ 
dom of thought, freedom of expression and freedom from op* 
pression— social, economic and political. At this time, Menezes 
Braganza earned the singular honour of being called and ac¬ 
knowledged, by friends and foes alike, as The Greatest of All 
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Goans (O Maior de Todos)! Indeed, he was far too great for a 
place far too small, but the poor destiny of the Portuguese lan- 
guage, which was his médium of expression, prevented him 
from shining among the great of the wide world! Nevertheless, 
his fame travelled far beyond the shores of the Portuguese em- 
pirel In índia, he was known as the Tilak of Goa. 

Through the pages of the Pracasha, Menezes Braganza 
made the Goan people aware for the first time of the great 
freedom movement of índia. He thus sowed the first seeds of 
nationalism among the Goans and forged the unity between 
Goans and their Indian brethren engaged in a battle against 
British colonialism. In keeping with his idea of universality of 
culture, Menezes Braganza assiduously attempted to place be¬ 
fore the Goan readers a picture of the great forces and move- 
ments which were shaping the world at large, and brought to 
them an inkling of the great cultural traditions of the world, 
particularly of índia. 

Menezes Braganza’s inborn sense of justice and righteous- 
ness always rebelled instinctively against all forms of injustice 
perpetrated, no matter against whom or by whom, Thus, al- 
though he was an avowed agnostic and a stout supporter of 
seeularism, he rose with all his might both to defend his Hindu 
brethren, who were the victims of religious discrimination at 
the hands of fanatical colonial rulers, as well as to rescue the 
nátive Gatholic clergy from the racialist arrogance of the Por¬ 
tuguese Patriarch. He demanded the Indianísation of the Mitre. 

A democrat and essentíally a lover of freedom, Menezes 
Braganza for a period strove to secure m autonomous regime 
for Goa. He was the author of various draft bilis submitíed 
to the Metropolitan Government sceking an autonomy, but un- 
fortunately for Goa, the drafts were so heavily doctored in 
Lisbon that what Goa got was not even a pale semblance of 
the demands made. 
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The, coming of Salazar Dictatorship in 1926 and ruthless 
suppression of civic liberties in Goa placed Menezes Braganza 
at the head of the anti-colonialist movement in Goa and finally 
led to the banning of the Pracasha by Government. It is inte- 
resting to note that the pretext which served to ban this paper 
was the “silençe” maintained by it over the “alleged” attempt 
on the life of Dr. Salazar. Previous to this the Government had 
resorted to the vandalism of mixing up the type of the press, 
where this paper was published. 

When Salazar promulgated the infamous Acto Colonial, 
Menezes Braganza moved with an unsurpassed eloquence, on 
the floor of the Legislative Council, the now famous resolution 
upholding the principie of self-determination and the right of 
Goans to seek freedom from the Portuguese bondage—a re¬ 
solution which was duly adopted. 

In 1936, that is a couple of years before his untimely death, 
the grateful people of Goa planned to hold celebrations in his 
honour, but Menezes Braganza declined to accept the pro- 
posed homage, saying: “I have served ideas, and my mission as 
a journalist is but to make place for such ideas in our society”. 

After his death, there were civic pilgrimages held on his 
death anniversaries to his grave at Chandor, but in 1946 the 
Salazar regime fearing that these processions might turn into 
an upsurge agaínst it, planted troops at his grave and prevented 
any homage being paid to his memory, but nòt wftijhout: having, ?s)\ 
resorted to violence against the participants. It was the year of 
the beginning of the final phase of the nationalist revolution 
which in 1961 culminated in the liberation of Goa, in realisa- 
tion of Menezes Braganza’s freedom ideal. 

Menezes Braganza also distinguished himself as President 
of the Municipality of Ilhas (1910-1913), leader of the elected 
opposition in the Government Councils and Legislative Assem- 
blies (from 1919 onwards), President of the Provincial Congress 
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of Goa (1921), Portuguese India’s delegate to the Colonial Con- 
ference held in Lisbon in 1924, and as member of the Insti¬ 
tuto Vasco da Gama, the highest semi-Government cultural 
organisation of Goa. 

Menezes Braganza’s more important works are: Life of 
St. Luis de Gonzaga, Model and Protector of Christian Youth 
I h <1893 -Translation) ; The Neuter School (.1914). The COMUNI¬ 
DADES and the Cult (1914); The Castes (1915); An Open Letter 
to Dr. Afonso Costa (1916); A Rev. Master Flayed (1916); Edu- 
catíon and Instruction in Portuguese índia (1923); índia and 
her Problems (1924); Tourism in Goa (1927); Letter to an Inno» 
eent (1927); / About an Idea (1928); At the door of the Leaguc 
of Nations (1928); On a Letter (1933)/ 


Articles selected and translated by Berta M. Braganza : 
Nos. 2 to 6 and 8 to 14. 

Cover íllustration by Artist A. P. D’Cruz, 
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The “Civilizing Mission” 

Far from denying it, I will tell him (Dr. Antonio Alves, Por- 
tuguese Cônsul in Bombay—Trans.) how, under the educaíionai 
system of the State, the generation to which I belong has. 
assimilated this western dvilization. 

Hardly had we been able to read Portuguese correctly,. 
when we were served the first intellectual food in the form of 
a book entitled—Childreifs Bible or Pictorial Biblical History., 
These were two different marks of the same loaf. 

It made an interesting reading to our tender imagination., 
It opened with the creatlon of the world. The pictorial edition 
showed graphically how the spirit of the Creator was carried 
over the waters, in the form of an old man with a venerable 
beard struggling himself in a rough sea. 

Then followed the appearance of Adam and Eve, their brief 
idyl in the worldly Paradise, and the interview between the 
first woman and the Father of lies metamorphosed into a cobra, 
wound around the branch of a tree and holding in its mouth 
the prophetic apple. 

. And, while we witnessed the parade of these strange 

people, we lived in most absolute ignorance about our own 
origin as a people and about our past. 

As this history began with the origin of the first human 
couple, the infant logic concluded that the effort made to bring. 
us into contact with these peoples derived from the fact that 
they represented our ethnical genealogy. We thought, they were 
the ancestors of the people to whom we belonged, just as in 
our individual ancestry there could be a lineage, more or less 
brilliant, of doctors, lawyers, officers or sergeants of the militia, 
presidents of confraternities, clerks or treasurers of comuni- 





-dades, municipal corporators or presidents, members of the 
defunct agrarian Corporation, nobles, afrikanders, justices of 
peace— or as in the indirect line could be counted canons, 
missionaries for Ghats or life-vicars, 

Parallel to this effort at assimilation of Christians, Hindus 
and Muslims, an effort which was equal to that which a rabi 
would make to educate his offsprings in the cult of the glories 
-of Judea, we were introduced to the history of Portugal. It was 
a parade of kings. At the time, the series came up to the 30th 
monarch. Vague things, in which emerged here and there Sara- 
oens and Spaniards, mixed with some episodes about which cur 
imagination was touchy. 

It was the crucified Christ appearing to Afonso Henriques 
at Ourique and promising him a victory over the five muslim 
kings;—the war which he waged against his mother, the lusty 
D. Teresa, dying of love for Count of Trava;—Egas Moniz with 
a noose around his neck—the Count Andeiro making love to 
leonor Teles;—D. Joao II murdering the Duke of Vizeu;. 

Of the discoveries and conquests it spoke very little to us. 
'Only vague names and some lands no less vague. It spoke of 
bulis of Alexander VI, but there was only a passing reference 
to Vasco da Gama, whose name was preceded by the epithet 
<of íllustrious. 

Of Afonso de Albuquerque, we did not even hear his name 
mentioned. And it was not a history written by an assimilado 
■who might have resorted to the chicanery of concealing the 
conquest of Goa .. 

. From there we went to the Latin School and 

latinity. Our presumptive ancestors did not release us. from 
Palestine and its neighbourhood. Sulpicio Severo, informed us 
in latin about the creation òf the world, of the universal deluge, 
•of the supreme priest Melquisedec and of other personalities of 
Biblical regions. 

But, immediately after, Eutropio taught us to admire the 
majesty of the Romanum Imperium. He began with the she- 
wolf who suckled the twins of Reia Silvia. Then came Numa 
Pompolio legislating with the consultive vote of the stars.; 


We gave one more step in the assimilation, Crossing the 
threshold of the universal History. Now we saw the Assirians, 
the Egyptians, the Babilonians, with their strange gods and their 
kings with no less strange names. Only about índia, the text 
book said nothing. Her symbols were the gentile and her reli- 
gion abridged itself into Ganesh. 

But, of the classic age, it was the Greco-Roman world with. 
which we busied ourselves. It was Sparta, with her draconian 
laws and her ideal of racial purity, fíinging from Taigeto the 
maimed. It was the clear sky of Attica inspiring the laws of 
’ Solon, and the government of Pericles and of Aspasia, It was. 
the voice of Demostenes thundering against Philip of Mace- 
donia and his imperialist dreams... 

What a formidable lesson did not our yoüng spirit derive 1 
from this school of assimilation, in exchange for which our 
traditions were phenomenally uprooted!..... 

It is this that we learned in this long course of assimilation 
of what my contender calls western and christian civilization.. 
In the whole lengthy film that has been exhibited before us, 
there is not even a metre of it to tell us what índia was, where 
we come from. No one ever told us a word about the legendary 
battles of Kauravas and Pandavas. We were told about the 
captivity of Babilônia and of the duel between Horacians and. 
the Croatians, but nothing about the Guptas and the Moghuls. 
We learned a lot about the dynasties of the Fharaos. Instead 
of Shivaji, it was Napolean who fully drew on our imagination. 
Before reading Shakuntala, we read Frei Luis de Sousa. We 
were capable of reciting a dozen strophes from the Lusíadas, 
but not a sloka did we read of the Ramayana or Mahabaratta. 

I must therefore but agree that “the natives of the State of 
índia (Portüguese India-Trans.) are different from other 
Indians, These learn their history before reading Macaulay, 
whereas we (Goans—Trans.) begin by learriing the history , of 
Jews and continue in the ignorance of our past. They read 
Bhagvad Gita and Kalidasa, before reading Tennyson, Shelly 
or. Keats. 

There is. really no way of “denying” that we have assimi- 
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lated the western culture. We are almost strangers in índia. 
There are British who know of India’s past very much, more 
that we—Indians—do. 

“Can anybody maintain that, without the Portuguese, the 
jiatives of the State of índia (Portuguese índia—'Trans.) would 
,be what they are today?—is the last question of the series. 

It is really difficult to say what might have been the His- 
tory, had it not rained on the eve of the battle of Waterloo. 
Pascal felt that, had it not been for the stone in kidney, which 
hastened his death, Cromwell would have been a headache to 
the dynasty then ruling in England and to the Christianity. 
Ànd this would have been easily perceived. When the peace- 
breaker is suppressed, the breach of peace which he would have 
caused is eliminated. 

But my contender feels that, had not Vasco da Gama 
landed at Calicut, the echo of popular insurrections in Rome, 
■of the death of Ceaser stabbed by Bruto, of the fali of Bastille, 
-of the Declaration of Human Rights, of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, of the mandatory regime would have never reached this 
part of índia. We would have not heard of the adventures of 
:Samson and Golliath. That being ignorant of all this, we would 
be roaming in the jungles of Cotigaum or on the Vagheri hill 
<in Goa— Trans.) 

Now, Vasco da Gama had to round the Cape of Tormen- 
tory in order to reach índia. And the Suez Canal was not his 
work, nor of any of his ancestors. The mail from Europe, 
which in monsoons took six months to reach the vice-roys, now 
reaches Delhi in a fortnight. The airmail will henceforth take 
three and a half days to reach índia from Croydon. And, do 
you, my contender, know how long does it take for the mail 
from Bicholim (Goa-Trans.) to reach my village? It simply 
takes forty eight hours. The radio broadcasting is now a 
reality. I can hear in Goa a Beethoven symphony whilst it is 
being played in Berlín or in Paris. All this has been done in the 
world without the Portuguese. 

How can my dear contender maintain that, without the 
Portuguese, we would have not been what we are? Or, the other 


way about, that we would have remained, in an insensibility 
of the hippopotamus, indifferent to an affront like that of the 
Acto Colonial? 

Do you want the counter-proof? Witness, then, the poli» 
tical advancement of our neighbours during the past twenty 
years. 

An abridged extract from On a Letter—1933. 




FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


(From a speech delivered at the Government Council) 

Away for a few days from this dim and vile sadness, in 
which our collective life is dragged on, the first news that 
greeted me as I crossed back the frontier, was about one more 
act of the Central power which well attests to its orientation, 
I refer to the censorship of the press. 

How paradoxical is the situation in which I have come to 
find my country! I was returning from British índia to partici- 
pate in the work of this Council, where, according to the verbal 
luxury of the Organic Charter, the elected members are sup- 
posed to express the public opinion of the Colony. But, in the 
meanwhile, the press which is the agitator of that opinion, was 
to moan under the garrotte of censorship. 

I do not want to know what reasons, what dangers have 
led the Government to act thus. I shall not stop to enquire 
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how and under what legal provisions the censorship is to come 
into force. What I know is that for the past two years, the 
colonial press has found itself subjected to a draconian law 
which does not permit a paper to even laugh at the absurdities 
of a regedor da paroquia (parish patel), for there is a clause in 
that law attracting, under the head of crime, the ridicule to 
which one exercising public authority may be subjected. 

And now comes the censorship. That means, it is no longer 
possible to exercise the right of press criticism within even the 
narrow confines of that law. 

I am a journalist. It is the activity I most prize amongst 
the many that I have exercised. It is with pen that I took my 
first steps in the public life. And the pen shall be the last thing 
that will go out of my hands when I depart from it. I must 
therefore but lodge my most vehement protest against that 
restraint. 

I prize the freedom of thought. It is by thought that man 
rises above the beast. The thought is alive and is fertile only 
when it is free. It is free thought, the standard that marks the 
progress of a society. It has resisted through centuries all 
attempts at strangulation. Govemments are transitory, Regimes 
are euphemerous. Only the idea is eternal. It is again on this 
count that I protest against the censorship imposed on the press 
in índia. 

As my words will not be coníined within the four walls 
of this hall and will echo there, where the censorship carne 
from, I declare loudly that I own all the responsibility of my 
assertions, subjecting myself to all the consequences that might 
result from them. 



OUR RIGHTS 

The Goan Union has taken the initiative of convening a 
protest meeting, with the patriotic and very praiseworthy 
object of voicing the feelings of the Goan community about the 
political and administrative regime established under the Colo¬ 
nial Act, which is today a part of the Portuguese Constitution, 
and which was promulgated through methods totally unknown 
in the history of the public rights of civilized countries. 

It is the duty of everyone of us, to whatever political or 
religious creed we may belong, to support and second the Goan 
Union’s move. Only the temperamentally servile, the opportu- 
nists and such as those who thrive by conforming to profitable 
situations may sit on the fence. 

If there is at this moment anything with which we are to 
feel disgusted, it is the painful circumstance of the denial to 
'us of a collective manifestation of public indignation to the 
extent of our emigrants having to voice what is not allowed to 
us to express, as we could do freely not verylong ago. 

In six years’ time how has everything changed! This fact 
alone is sufficient to denounce this, the most intolerable, and 
humiliating of slaveries, such as was not to be found in the cem 
tury of a representative regime we had, in spite of all the defects, 
abuses and sophisms that distorted it. 

But there are illusions which must be disabused of, lest 
the unwary let themselves be lured away. 

Many make of the milítary Service law the target of their 
protest. Such a psychology is quite explainable, Our collective 
susceptibility has been rudely hurt by the denomination of 
dtizens, assimilated and natives in which we are classed in a 
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certain charter. Its incidence is quite clear, but its reflex is 
more tangible. 

But let us- not.be fooled, This charter is but a symptom 
of the disease. A boil that has festered. The morbid agent is 
somewhere else. And that agent is the principies on which is 
based the new colonial organic constitution. 

It is the Colonial Act—an act which is an affront to our 
rights, which brands us with the stigma of subjection as the 
essential quality of our collective organism. It is the act, which. 
has destroyed the political unity the Republican Constitution 
of 1911 had consecrated—a constitution which organized thtv 
Portuguese Nation into a United States, placing the continent 
and the colonies on a footing of political equality— and has 
established the humiliating duality of a metropolis ruling and 
commanding, and its colonies, forming themselves, under 
the name of Empire, into a subordinate unit, ruled and subju- 
gated according to the essencia organica (organic essence). 

After destroying that unity, it has implanted the all-absor- 
bing administrative centralization, towards which we are march- 
ing at long strides, and which, after all, is nothing but a system 
of irresponsibility placing the destinies of a country in the 
hands of an overseer, called Governor. 

That is why, the elected section of the Govemofs Council 
at the meeting of 4th July 1930, defined its attitude towards the 
Colonial Act, in a clear assessment of the country’s feelings, 
and declared it to be an essential and undying principie that,. 
"Portuguese índia does not renounce the right that all peoples 
have of attaining the fullness of their individuality till they are 
able to constitute themselves into units capable of guiding their 
own destinies, this being the birth-right of their organic 
essence”. 

It was an assertion of the fundamental right of self-deter- 
mination, the corner-stone of the Declaration of the Peoples* 
Rights, which is being moulded in the raelting—pot of history, 
a declaration as human as the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, which the tyrants and dictators cannot extinguish from 
man’s conscience, though they might trample upon it in their 
written texts. 


The declaration of 4th July, in revindication of “the unifíed 
organization of the Portuguese State established in the Political' 
Constitution of the Republic”, (1911) also affirmed: 

That “there should be no discrimination of individual rights 
and guarantees as between the Metropolis and the Overseas. 
Provinces as laid down in Art. 3, and its clauses, of the Consti¬ 
tution, and that Portuguese India’s representation should be 
maintained in the Congress of the Republic”, 

That “the regime of administrative decentralization and 
financial autonomy of administrative province be re-established. 
in terms of Arts. 67.B and 67.F of the Constitution, as a start 
for the promotion of institutions with wider scope.” 

That the principie of elected majority in the highest deli- 
berative body of the country be reinstated and interyention 
of this majority, through its representatives, in the special func- 
tion of scrutinising and sanctioning expenses and accounts of 
the managing body”, be accepted. 

The principies from which are derived the regime of dis¬ 
crimination and administrative centralization will remain. 
intact so. long as the Colonial Act stands. 

Let there be no doubt about it. The Regulations concern- 
ing military Service might disappear or their execuíion be sus- 
pended, like a boil that has healed. But the evíl will subsist so 
long as the pathological agent is not eliminated. New symptoms. 
will appeàr. > ' 

The supersession of the magistrates who had applied for' 
the post of Overseas Judges, the adoption of a system of examí- 
nation questions being issued in closed envelopes, and the in- 
crease of colonial allowance only in the case of magistrates: 
Working in índia are a proof of this pathological evil. 

As regards the regime of centralization, it will be seen 
how .the Imperial Conference decides about the change in .the 
organic basis of colonial administration and the administrative 
refqrms of the colonies, without even hearing them. Eormerly, 
it was the Congress of the Republic, w-here the colonies were 
represented, that legislated on their administrative organism.. 
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Now, the Minister freely imposes financial burdens on the colo- 
nies without Consulting them, For example, there is the case of 
9 contos spent on an exhibition piece of indigenous infantry 
company taken to the Metropolis. It involves Rs. 1,200/- it is 
true, (and not 25 thousand as I said erroneously). But it is a 
•question of principie. Tomorrow, it may be a greater sum. 

It should not be supposed that all this was done in contra- 
vention of the law, or the Constitution, so as to warrant a 
protest against that fact. It is very legal, nay exemplarily con¬ 
stitutional.But we must not confuse with reason and justice, 
legalities sanctioned to cover the will of the rulers, such as 
■decrees palmed of as laws and passed by themselves. There 
lies the diference. 

Others may say that discrimination and racial prejudice is 
not a new factor. True, quite true. Whether in the monarchy 
or in the Republic, these tendencies were always there, But they 
were abcesses that festered on the borders of rights and law. 
And rights and law were for us. It was therefore a deficiency. 

To-day it is the aggravated expression of a petty nationa- 
lism. It hasn’t the sharpness of the German racialism. That is 
because our rulers are not endowed with the strong philoso- 
phical discipline and formation of the German. They are con- 
tent with looking into the chronicles of the past in order to 
mark out the diferences between the conquerors and the con- 
quered. And these have already been integrated as a guíding 
principie, the Colonial Act being based on the organic duality 
of a Metropolis that exists for itself and that which rules over 
the colonial peoples, essentially and eternally subjected. 

The discrimination is to-day a judicial, constitutional, and 
statutable fact. Its application will come as opportunity arises. 
Let nobody be illusioned. It is therefore the Colonial Act which 
must be defeated, without mercy. It must be the central point 
of our attack. It is not enough to repel its manifestations, like 
the military service regulation and others that I have justmen- 
tioned, Let the principies whence they derive be our target. It 
is not enough to heal the abcesses. It is necessary to dísinfect 
the constitutional legislation, against the virus that has infil- 
trated it. 


The opportunits and the shrewd will say: “But will our 
protests be heard at the Terreiro de Paco? Will they admit our 
revindications?” 

Let them not heed! Let them not admit! I tell you more,, 
with the certainty of one affirming an established maxim:- our 
protests will fali like voices in the desert. The present inmates. 
of the Terreiro do Paco may, perhaps, even laugh at our 
ingenuity. 

Protests are worth for the truth they hold, for the justice 
they proclaim. The shame lies not in being enslaved, To offer 
one’s neck to the hangmanVnoose is beastly. Not to react 
against the affront which we are at every step being made to' 
feel, is ignoble. It is abject. 

Let the Bombay protest meeting be the mouthpiece of our 
land. Whether they heed us or not, let us assert that the offen- 
sive provisions of the Colonial Act and charters or acts. 
dictated by those principies cannot subsist. Let us revindicate 
the principies of the Republican Constitution of 1911, principies, 
which represent a hundred years of a liberal tradition and 
which had shaped the Overseas organic administration. 

In short, let us say loud enough, without any subterfuge- 
that it is only with liberal principies that Portuguese índia can 
live decently under the Portuguese flag. 

Let us say it, even though they might not listen to us, so 
that, when other days come, nobody will throw in our face this 
terrible rebuke: 

—* Redde ralionem vindicationis 
21st June, 1933. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT 

It is quite probable that the Goan reader, who has an 
admirably up-to-date knowledge of the episcopal movemetits of 
the whole world and of the miracles of Our Lady of Fatima or 
those operated by President Calles of México, is not aware of 
the Bengal Students’ Conference held in Calcutta, with more 
than 500 delegates from the different educational centres of 
that.province and with a large assembly. 

It being a students’ gathering, he might think that they 
•engaged themselves in abstract theses on the exact number of 
.zoologícal species that could enter Noah’s Arc or on the size 
■of Budha’s tooth. Or he might as well imagine that they dis- 
-cussed there, with the Oriental luxury of argument, the benefits 
•of chastity and the evils of envy. And that, the youthful assem¬ 
bly closed with a pedantic evocation of India’s millennial past, 
with its centres of philosophy and its religions, diffusing a dis- 
interested spiritualism which contrasts with the selfish materia- 
lism of our times. 

Nothíng of that kind! The Conference did not remain per- 
■ched up in the cloudy regions of dreamland. It was on a more 
firmei* ground. Its objectives were more practical and useful. It 
was born out of the necessity of founding a students’ associa- 
tion to co-ordinate an extra-curricular activity, which might 
result in a work more useful for the country’s social and poli- 
tical progress. Out of the Conference would come a programme 
«of action. 

Mr. Ghosal, the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
synthetized in hís speech the part which, at the present hour, 
the new generation must play: 

“In everything, movement is the sign of life and a living 
society must move with the times and be in pace with pro¬ 


gress. Thus, in a society full of life and blood, there is a conti- 
nuous series* of adaptations—old ideas giving place to new and 
traditional concepts crumbling before the compelling demands 
•of necessity. A society—and necessarily the individuais that 
constitute it—must, in order to resist the havoc of time, adapt 
itself to the changing atmosphere. We see it in Nature, and 
Humanity is no exception to natural law.” 

“There are, however, times when society becomes immobi- 
lized. Stagnation weighs down in all spheres of life. Dogmas 
and superstitions, counterfeit and conventions, worn-out theo- 
ries and antedilluvian doctrines rule supreme, gripping in their 
iron claws the mind of the people. Reason and sense are con- 
•demned as arrogance and blasphemy, and are gagged. The future 
-of a society where this happens is dark; for having flagrantly 
violated the laws of evolution and progress it is but fair that 
it should suffer its penalty. It continues to grow more and 
more decadent, till it sinks into an indescribable wretchedness”. 

I know that something will have startled the reader. A 
•confrontation, is it not? ... Naturally, he knows a land which 
is not very far from us, which is to us perhaps closer than 
Bengal, and to which the passage fits like a glove. 

It is not, however, to that society that Mr. Ghosal wished 
to refer. He referred to thè society he lives in: “Our country 
—that in grandeur and glory was ahead of all others—the 
eradle and nursery of civilization, is in the claws of degenera- 
tion and decadence. It is of no use sitting in inert contempla- 
tions dreaming of the times of Ramachandra and Judhistir, of 
Ashoka and Chandragupta, of Akbar and Shah Jehan. Those 
times are gone, and gone for ever. We must awaken to the 
living realities of the present—to the inexorable demands of the 
•environment and of the circumstances which surround us. 
Around us we see counterfeit and stagnation, a lack of courage 
to face the hard realities of the present and an inexplicable 
■ predilection for the shadows of the past. If everywhere the old 
order has given place to new, there is no reason why it should 
not change here too, a better order coming in its place. We 
are hopelessly behind in a progressive and modernized world. 
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We are living as if we were in the mediaeval times and the 
spirit of modem civilization had but touched us on the surface . 

Another insinuation ... the shrewd reader will no doubt 
say. Let us dispense with comments, and go further. 

A stagnant and mummified society, can only come to life 
q gain through a strong thrust of reaction. And this thrust can 
only come from the young generation, from the youthful blood 
from universities and schools. This blood alone can be in the 
vanguard of the movement that must snatch índia from de- 
composition and decadence. 

But, this youthful action in order to be effective, must be 
co-ordinated. It is necessary to organize. Hence the ideal of 
a students’ àssociation, with a programme which is to be the 
outcome of the Conference. 

Well, this extra-curricular activity aims at engaging the 
students in the campaign of drawing out the untouchables from 
the degrading conditoin they have been brought to by preju- 
dice, of combating the despotism of caste, the partícularism of 
factions and sects and fanaticism, of restraining the nefarious 
influence of anachronic doctrines and of pseudo-prophets, of 
fighting ignorance and illiteracy through the spread of primary 
edücation and principies of public and individual hygiene, of 
propagating the co-operativist principie for the improvement of 
the people’s economic condition— in short of interesting the 
young generation in a broad activity for social and political 
reform. 

The president of the Conference was Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, one of the most cultured and boldest intellectuals of 
young índia. 

"Whatl Pandit Jawaharlal presided over the Conference! 
It must be a demagogic organization, a factory of subversion 
to intoxicate the poor boys with the virus of bolshevism and 
to finish with tradition, with the Vedas and the Shastras”— 
•will say, overtaken by a sudden fit of irritation, many of the 
serious, God-fearing rcaders who are up-to-date in the precept 
of annual confession. 


But the Conference was opened by Dr. Urquhard, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University recently appointed 
by the Government of Bengal to that high post. And Dr. Urqu¬ 
hard openly declared himself against those who hold that the 
student youth should remain aloof from organizations such as 
the one which was being started there. He said that it was 
not for thinking beings to hold that the men of tomorrow be 
treated like children, conflned to a corner, forced to remain 
quiet with their eyes riveted on books, far away from the tumult 
of social life. 

In this context, he considered it a great honour to have 
to launch the ship which was going to sail “on the free waters 
of discussion and criticism”. And though he did not know 
what direction she was going to take, still he knew her to be 
in the hands of a “skilful and capable helmsman”, and was 
certain that with such a helmsman she would reach the desired 
port, the desire of all those who aspire for the real progress 
of Bengal. 

He gave the students just an advice. And that advice was, 
that at the Conference in order that Truth might be discovered, 
they should be faithful to the universitarian spirit, the spirit 
that demands that the two sídes of any question that is brought 
for scrutiny, should never be lost sight of. He ended by ask- 
ing them to be prepared for the life awaiting them after leaving 
school “with all the freedom of thought, all the mental disci¬ 
pline, all the respect for the past, all the thought for the pre- 
sent and faithfulness to the future”. 

These are statements which to minds deformed by mental 
■slavery will seem heresíes, totally unbecoming bf such a vener* 
able entity as the vice-chancellor of a university—that austere, 
hierarchic personality, darting authoritative glances from 
behind the ftashing lenses of his spectacles, of refrained ges- 
tures and doughy words falling on youthful ears like drops of 
wax from candle-sticks placed round a coffin. 

Nevertheless, it was with those words that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University—who is not an Indian—opened the 
-Conference which was presided over by Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
brave Champion, of India’s independence. 
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“Pracasha” wiil carry from to-day the Portuguese transia- 
tion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech. It is a pity that the 
small size of the paper renders it impossible for it to give the 
whole of it in a single issue. 

Anyone who, with a penchant for casuistic subtleties and 
quibblings, desires to scan this speech for something alarming, 
will find in it formidable maggots to frighten the poor tamed 
sheep. It is very easy, and considering the mental lethargy that 
prevails in our land, it is easier still to obtain the desired effect. 

Our society—except for the progress in fox-trot and jazz: 
band which have already been carried into the church feasts, 
irt Eton crop and double-breasted coats of our dandies—re- 
sembles an old house, with its walls eraitting brine and damp- 
ness, which being for years closed to fresh air smells of mildew. 
It looks like the corridor of the convent of Monicas in Old Goa. 

The minds are like mummies wrapped in ideas which are 
only worthy of being preserved as records of a world long past 
Intellectually, we have grown stiff, with concepts of life which 
have petrified into the immutable rigidity of dogmas. Encrusted 
in this stratiform elaboration, we vegetate ourselves indifferent 
to facts that constitute the fabric of the present day social life- 
and hermetically shut to the reality around us. It looks as if the 
Ghats have stabled us in this shed, segregating us from the 
living world, like corpses decaying in the darkness of the 
graves. 

This place must be aired, lest it ends up in a ruin un- 
inhabitable for those wanting to live, Our intellectuals must 
realise that beyond the anachronic concepts which are daily in- 
jected into the local cerebral circumvolutions, in the form of 
a sleepy prose, there are other concepts derived from the exe- 
gesis of the reality which surrounds us. 

v Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech places the international reality 
at its ríght levei, affording us a clear perspective of the post- 
war world, so difierent from the world of íifteen years ago, and' 
so far removed from the mediaeval ideology. 

_ The essential characteristics of the collective drama, from 
which will rise the new social order, are impressively put in 
this piece-a piece of a most superb structure, and with all the- 


merits of its substance and sober beauty of its fornj. A fine 
synthesis within the modern exegeçis. 

And the words he addressed to the new generatioa!: — 
“Let this be your motto: live dangerously! Let the old look 
for peace and security. Let the risky situation be ours, but let 
it be risky for the sake of a noble cause which is seeking to- 
bring peace to a troubled world, calm and security to the mil- 
lions who have not known them”. What a suggestive lesson 
to the youth of our land, where the sole ideal is limited to the 
conquest of official jobs and to learning to dance the Charlestonl 

That is why the Pracasha is reproducing the full text 
of the speech. A mere passage would rob it of the powerful ex- 
pression of its vividness. 

Possibly these minds, having remained blunt under the 
thick crust of mediaeval conceptions, might still be impenetra- 
ble to this whiff of fresh air. Even then! They will, at least, 
have the benefit of learning that there is a world of ideas of 
which they are ignorant. “There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy... 

There is yet another advantage. That of pricking the puffed 
up haughtiness of those who regard themselves as civilzed 
merely because they dress accòrding to the latest fashions Corn¬ 
ing from London or Paris. 

See how this “heathen” thinks. Without a morning coat,, 
and drowned in the gloom of paganísm, he thinks and speaks. 
like those of the greatest representafives of contemporary 
thought among Europeans. The impudent fellow! 

And we Goans ... in spite of the dip in the holy waier, 
still live in the times depícted by the Jesuit, Father Francisco 
Sousa, in his lying history, the “Oriente Conquistado” (The- 
Conquered East). We are shamelessly begging of foreign Fran- 
ciscans and Salesians to teach us to plough the iields and to 
labour, as though we were a primitive tribe or a race of idiots. 
To imàginé, that the collar and tie are the index of our civili- 
zation! 

30th September, 1928. 

N.B,—The quotations in this article are necessarily translations 

of' the author’s version in Portuguese- Publisher. 
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PHILIPS RESUSCITATED 

Four Hindus summoned to a judicial act in the Court of 
Ilhas were ordered to appear bare-headed at the hearing. 

As they refused to do so-not for lack of respect to Jus¬ 
tice but because accordíng to their institutions and social cus- 
toms it is a sign of respect to have their head-dress on in 
■courts, churches, public assemblies and even in their own tem- 
ples or in the presence of persons and entities of a certain con- 
sideration—the Public Prosecutor demanded the application of 
the penalty, which is laid.down in the Civil Code not for a 
Hindu or a Mussulman insisting in remaining in Court with 
his head covered, but for “one who might not be present on 
the appointed day and hour, without notifying, in time, the just 
•cause or excuse for his absence”. 

A fine of “5 thousand reis at the rate of 350 reis” was im- 
posed on them by the Judge. 

The reader ignorant of laws may, perhaps, find this aspect 
of the judicial case somewhat strange. But I am absolutely not 
interested in that common aspect, which is surpassed by 
.another wider and more serious point of view defining a deter- 
mination, an ideology. 

If the fine was determined in the Civil Code, the Public 
Prosecutor placed the case on a higher plane, 

Judge Alvura said that “it is not a matter of civil right 
but of public right like the exercise of the public function by 
a member of the family Council, and so a matter which belongs 
to the Court police cànnot be judged by the Civil code, but 
by the laws of the administration of Justice, one of them being 
Para 4, Chap. 19 of Bk. 3 of the Ordinances which are to be 
brought into full force in everything that might not be deter¬ 


mined in the indigenous constitution and in the laws applica- 
ble to all the citizens in general.” 

The Public Prosecutor whilst demanding the application 
of the Civil Code in the case of the four Hindus said that “the 
regime of court-hearing decreed by the Ordinances of the: 
Philips, Bk. 3, Chap. 19, Para 4, was in force”. 

It is now nearly 3 hundred years that the Philips were- 
turned out of Portugal. Their successors were exiled from Spain 
two years ago, a Republic having been established, which has 
already accomplished a colossal work to put that great nation 
on an equal footing with the present day Europe. And after 
so many new and “newest” judicial reforms, after so many re¬ 
gimes, I could hardly imagine that in this year of the 20th cen- 
tury the shadows of the Philips of Spain could still be hanging, 
over índia, invoking their Ordinances to force the Hindus to- 
remain bare-headed in the Court room. 

I am not a lawyer. I have never even applied for the least 
court job. My only contacts with the “Temple of Justice” have 
been as a culprit, a condition inherent, to a certain extent, in 
my position as a journalist, and as a witness. 

I have never taken the trouble of reading the Ordinances. 
When in the old library of my house I discovered some res- 
pectable infolios, with that title on the back, I opened them 
and appreciated the fine paper on which they were printed,. 
capable of heroically resisting book-worms, its splendid typo- 
graphical make-up, with a frontispiece in two colours, remind- 
ing one of a Roman gospel, and with burin engraved vignettes. 

I appreciated them from the artistic point of view and closed 
them. 

But now I went in search of them to see what the Philipine 
text says, in the name of which the Hindus and Mussulmans,, 
in this poor and unfortunate Portuguese índia, cannot enter the 
Court with their heads covered. 

What they say is interesting. 

The 19th chap. of Book III regulates the audiences of the 
“High court judges of the House of Supplícation and of Oporto, 
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and of all the judges of all cities, towns and other places of our 
kingdom”. 

The 4th paragraph establishes the order in which the cases 
are to be heard. “Should there be ín the audience any religious 
person”, the Judge, “shall hear him at once and order that he 
leaves at once”. This is understandable. It would be going too 
far to make him remain there yawning for hours and hours 
that he might have spent in the Service Of God; and it was 
by the grace of God that the Philips reigned in Portugal. 

Then, “he shall hear the women who might be there before 
hearing any man”. A courtesy towards the elegant and weak 
sex, which is no longer observed even though it is not con- 
trary to the Constitution, since it does not abolish sex privilege. 

And after the women? The text tells us: “And should any 
Knight or Squire or any other mighty person come to the 
audience, hear him and order him to go, and do not consent 
that he remain there any more”. These were the feudal lords, 
the wealthy of the kingdom, those who are powerful in this 
world. It was in times when Justice was not the same thing 
for all. 

And then? The same paragraph reads thus:— 

“And then listen to the lesser men, who will come one 
by one before the Judge, with that respect which is due to Jus¬ 
tice; and when they shall be before IT they shall all the time 
be with their hats in hand; except if the Judge for any reason, 
or because of their individual standing should order them to 
•cover their heads”, 

It was the rabble who had to be “all the time with hat in 
hand . 

It is olear that the Conrt of Ilhas classed the Hindus among 
at rabble, so as to compel them to remain “with hat in hand.” 

It classified them as “lesser men”. 
i64o B tL r h™?' if times oí the Philips ’^ 

2 Òf K ega " y be ta ** group ' F <*. “ the 

HmÕL and d Z !T “ Pandbg Faith mi tIle 

P ' and derastating the vracras lands of África and Asia”, 
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the Hindus were the raw material of exile and imprisonment, 
They served as fuelfor the fires of the Inquisition. 

But the Philips and their successors in absolutism in Por¬ 
tugal were drowned under a wave of Liberty. The monarchist 
'constitutionalism which íollowed it, in spite of its State reli- 
gion, did not also meddle with the turban of the Hindus or the 
fez of the Mussulmans, They always had them on their head, 
in temples, in Court, or in official assemblies, before the highest 
representatives of Portuguese sovereignty. Nobody ever felt 
affronted or disrespected. Neither individuais nor institutions. 
And the text of the Philipine ordinances remained imtouched. 

The constitutional monarchy was followed by the Republic 
of 1910. And while it lasted, no judge or any representativo of 
Public Prosecution ever interfered with the dress of the Hindus 
or Mussulmans as being an affront to the majesty of the “Tem* 
Ple of Justice”, trying to interpret the text of the Philipine 
ordinances in the dazzling light of the egalitarian principies, 
political or religious, established by the Republican Costitu- 
tion. And there were inflexible republicans in the judiciary of 
Portuguese índia! 

But if the learned judges of the Court of Ilhas, ínvoked 
the Philipine ordinances in this Ylth year of the Dictatorship’s 
New State, I do not think they can go further than did the 
Philips in their absolutist and intolerant times. 

Those masters of Portugal and Spain had made a reserva* 
tion in that precept:—“exçept if the judge for some reason or 
the quality of the persons should order them to cover their 
heads”. 

Evidently, they did not want to spare the “men of lesser 
. 'quahty” the risk of a penumonia attack or chili jby protecting 
their heads from inclemencies of weather. By making a reser- 
'vation for the “quality of the persons”, they admitted impli* 
citly that it did not mean lack of respect or insolence towards 
the Court, but could be quite a legítimate practice or custom 
for anybody to remain with his head covered during the court 
hearing. 

This is the case with Hindus or Mussulmans. They cover 
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their heads as a sign of respect, where precisely European cus- 
toms demand that the head should be bare. 

What reason is there for the illustrious magistrate to con- 
sider their custom as insolent or iacking in respect to the 
Court? “It is good to know something about the customs of 
different peoples so as to be able to judge our own wisely, and 
so that we might not think that everything contrary to our own 
habits is ridiculous or unreasonable as is done by those who 
have not seen anything”. 

It was no shastry or pandit who wrote this. It was Des¬ 
cartes, the father of raodern thought, the unsurpassable master 
of clarity and order in the world of ideas, the author of the 
Discourse on Method, who established the new orientation of 
European culture, of which you gentlemen call yourselves the 
bearers. 

The very fact witnessed and invoked by Judge Alvura 
whilst sentencing the four Hindus to pay fine tells the very 
same thing. His Excellency “since coming to this colony always 
saw some Hindus dressed according to the official civilization 
like the other citizens in general, which proves that dressing 
in one way or the other is tnerely voluntary, having personally 
seen that during certain ceremonies of respect, that same class 
of citizens remamed with their heads uncovered”. 

So, if when dressed like “the citizens in general“ they take 
off their hats as a sign of respect, why should we not agree 
that it is also as a sign of respect that they keep their heads 
covered when they dress in the Hindu style? 

There is no doubt that “dressing in one way or the other 
is merely voluntary”. But does His Excellency not see that 
there is nothing—neither law nor social considerations—to com- 
pel Hindus and Mussulmans to wear European dress when 
attending the Court or government offices? There is nothing, 
because there is nothing in that dress and in the way it is worn 
that might be offensive to morais, to public order or good cus¬ 
toms. Unless we consider bad, such customs as are not our 
own, 

XXX 


The Public Prosecutor thought that, being government offi- 
ciais, some of these Hindus “could never be considered as 
natives (in the colonial sense of the word)”. 

But where is it said that a pair of trousers, a double- 
breasted coat, a shirt, a tie, a pair of socks and a hat constitute 
the standard by which to measure a person’s indigenousness or 
degree of civilization? 

What stupendous conclusions we will not come to, at the 
present levei of European cultural progress, which has reduced 
the petty criterion of a “single civilization” to its just propor- 
tions, should we establish that as a guiding principie of the 
colonial regime! Tagore and Raman, in spite of the Nobel prize 
and having distinguished themselves so highly in the world of 
literature and science, would be nothing more than natives. 
For, they go lecturing in the European and American univer- 
sities wearing a cap or a turban, 

He also invoked the Constitution in order to stress that 
nobody can be questioned in regard to the religion he professes 
and that no distinction can be established based on religious 
motives. From this he concluded that there was no way of 
allowing the Hindus or Mussulmans to remain with their heads 
covered in Court. 

His Excellency has over-proved his evidence. For in that 
case, the Public Prosecutor could not admit that the Hindus 
could regulate their affairs according to the Code of customs 
and habits, which is law to them. There is, evidently, no way 
of subjecting them to this Code without finding out whether 
they are really Hindus or not. 

We would, therefore, have, under the very shadow of the 
Constitution, for all its luxury of political equality, the Hindus 
forcibly made Christians, since they could not marry or live 
according to their laws, And this, by a far quicker method 
than the methods of the times of the Cross and the Sword. 
Then, it was necessary to burn them. To-day, it would be 
enough to invoke para 6 of Art. 3 of the Constitution! 

The Public Prosecutor, therefore, proved too much. And 
as is the case with all those who do so, he proved nothing. 
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Nevertheless, His Excellency thinks that “the indigenous 
habits and customs cannot be considered as having any reser- 
vations on this point and in this jurisdiction ..., since the 
Organic Charter in force makes no such reservation". And he 
quotes Art. 5, which says: 

“The especially established Code of habits and customs of 
the Novas Conquistas and of Daman and Diu is in force”. 

“The habits and customs of the Novas Conquistas”. The 
reader will note! And the jurisdiction of Ilhas, which belongs 
to the Velhas Conquistas only! 

There is no doubt that, it is what the law says. And I, 
in spite of being a layman in laws, do not ignore that we must 
always consider the legislator as wise, provident, indefectible, 
incapabie of making a mistake even in a letter or a comma in 
the texts which he imprints on the official paper, however stu- 
pid, ignorant or careless he might in reality be. 

Taking the provision literally, as does the Public Prosecu- 
tor of the jurisdiction, the Hindus from Ilhas, Salcete and 
Bardez cannot live in joint families, contract polygamic mar- 
riages, adopt children, etc. Only the Hindus of the Novas Con¬ 
quistas can do so. 

We thus have two types of Hindus, though both belong 
to the same religion and follow the same shastras. Imagine 
what a complication it would be for a Hindu boy from. Velhas 
Conquistas to marry a Hindu girl from Novas Conquistas. The 
regime would at once change. Or else they would have to main- 
tain themselves in two absolutely closed and water-tight sec- 
tions. 

Does not the illustrious magistrate see the confusion and 
chãos that his literal interpretation of the badly written text 
of the Organic Charter would establish among the Hindus? And 
which are thepe “habits and customs of the Novas Conquistas” 
that the Organic Charter considers them in force, if not those 
of the Code of habits and customs of the Hindus of Goa, _ap- 
proved by the decree of 16th December 1880? Well, Art. 1 of 
this Code lays down: “Their special and private habits and 
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customs are maintained and excepted without distinction be- 
tween the Velhas and Novas Conquistas, etc". 

But the Public Prosecutor further invoked the case of the 

4 

military men who though “belonging to any creed or civilization 
are obliged to uncover their heads, when not on any duty, essen- 
tially military”. 

It is simply this, a military man does not dress according, 
to his “creed or civilization”. Be he a Hindu, Christian, Jew 
or a Mussulman, Eastern or Western, he wears a imiform. 

And the word itself tells us that all dressing in the same 
fashion, some could not remain wíth their caps on their heads- 
and others with their heads bare. It would be most un-uniform 
or bi-form. Is it not? 

But why does he find it lack of respect for a Hindu or a 
Mussulman to enter the “Temple of Justice” with his head 
covered, whíle he thinks that a military man can be there very 
respectfully with his cap on when he goes there “on a duty 
essentially military”? 

For me, this case of turbans and caps is not a case of mere' 
legality. 

X X X 

For over a century of constitutionalism, even in the regime- 
of State religion, nobody meddled with the caps and turbans. 
Hindus and Mussulmans entered churches, courts and public- 
assemblies with their heads covered. The administrativo autho- 
rities, and still less the magistrates never saw in this custom 
any disrespect to the political institutions, to Portuguese sove- 
reignty or to the courts. 

For any abuse of power on the part of any authority, it 
was to Justice that the Hindus resorted, to get the ofender 
punished. 1 * : 

■Now, in this regime of the New State, it is from the Court 
that comes the prohibition established under the Philipine Ordi- 
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nances/And in order to giv# to it the respectability of generous 
-equality the Republican Constitution is quoted... 

After all it is the new ideology which is secretly permeating 
the public institutions. Â reactionary ideology cloaked in the 
Constitution turned topsy-turvy. 

That is the New State which is dawning... 

Only those who do not wísh to see will not see it. 

15th March, 1963. 



AND NOW ? 

By an order of the Patriarch of índia, Canon Manuel Maria 
Ferreira da Silva, the bishop elect of Gurza, has been appointed 
missionary of the Portuguese Padroado and posted as Vicar 
'General of this Archdiocese, 

When, some months ago, it was reported that this gentle- 
man had been mentioned for the post of auxiliary bishop of 
Goa, the Anglo-Lusitano, in its English section, referred to the 
motives underlying this appointment, namely “the extensive 
•area of the'archdiocese and the new Patriarch’s advanced age”. 

It found such reasons hardly acceptable, firstly because 
much vaster dioceses in índia have no assistants. That is right, 
■specially as the Padroado has suffered a tremendous shrinkage 
with the last Concordata, the negotiations for which constituted 
a flourish of genius to adorn the present Patriarch’s crown of 
■Services. 

Then, the appointment of the auxiliary could only be jus- 
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tified when it could be shown that “it was necessary to send. 
His Excellency Dom Teotonio de Vieira e Castro to índia in 
spite of his advanced age”. 

The Anglo-Lusitano is absolutely right, more so because 
its comments are beyond suspicion. 

But the reality of it is different. 

The Patriarchal order has given us the real reason of the- 
requisition of Canon Ferreira da Silva, bishop in partibus. It is. 
that, it is Dom Teotonio de Vieira e Castro who has found it 
necessary to appoint a European priest for the post of Vicar 
General of the archdiocese in his charge, even though ít is. 
overloaded with “ornaments of the clergy” (native—Trans.), as. 
we are constantly reminded by the good press of our land. 

When a Rector and a Spiritual Director were appointed 
for the Seminary of Rachol, a writer free from all anti-clerical 
or impious tendencies explained away those appointments thus; 

“It is not enough”, he said, “for us to have here canons,. 
ecclesiastical judges, monseigneurs, apostolic protonotaries and 
domestic prelates and such others as Mr. M. Braganza has in- 
voked because it is one thing to have among our clergy high 
ranking and highly qualified priests, and it is another thing to 
have trained personnel in the higher regions of the directorate 
of the establishment for the adequate reform His Excellency has. 
in view”. 

From what it is seen, His Excellency was not able to find 
in the rich flora of monseigneurs, canons, domestic prelates, 
clerical judges and canonists, anyone trained for the post of 
Vicar General. 

At the end of four hundred and odd years of the Pad¬ 
roado^ mission, the clergy of Goa, Braga or Rome of the East: 
—what formidable expressions, most reverend rhetoriciansl—is 
condemned to the desolate position of the one who at the Sao' 
Vicente Fair was each time assessed lower and lower. 

It would appear that what we have are hangers for double 
sleeves, purple cloaks, red bands, and surplices of costly lace. 
The "ornaments of the clergy” are a kind of caryatids in Greek 
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monuments and Renaissence architecture. They.are good for 
•decorative purposes, for instance, to lend brilliance to a first 
•class funeral, a pompons feast of the village patron saint, or to 
funeral Services to the soul of an ecclesiastical judge dead years 
ago, Praetereaque nihil ... But, for the posts of command, for 
positions of responsibility ... they have no training. Except 
when in need. And necessitas non habet legem—the casuists 
would preach to us. 

But, in the vacancy in the diocese of Mangalore was ap¬ 
pointed bishop, Monseigneur Victor Rosário Fernandes—an 
Indian and a native of that diocese who exercised the functions 
■of the vicar in-charge on the death of the bishop, his predeces¬ 
sor, also an Indian and a native of Mangalore. 

In terms of the Concordata the diocese of Mangalore is 
■one of the dioceses of British índia, where the President of 
•the Portuguese Republic has the right of proposing a candidate 
for the bishopric. 

AU this appeared in the papers at the same time as they 
published the order of the appointment of the said Vicar Gene¬ 
ral for Goa. 

Here, in the land of St. Francis Xavier, where the liberated 
:are vegetating, a European is appointed to the post of Vicar 
'General. 

In Mangalore, where the clergy is of very recent forma- 
tion, the ;administrator sede vacante is a priest who is a native 
of the diocese, an Indian, and he dons the mitre. This is not 
the first time that it happens there, while in the Rome of the 
East, a long series of Indian Vicar Generais are eclipsed at this 
age of ever soaring Catholic progress. 

The Casuists will no doubt bring out their rusty armoury 
to convince the daughters of Mary and loyal subjects of His 
Majesty Ghrist the King that it could not be but otherwise. If 
nóthing else, they will point out that it helps to develop Chris- 
tian humility. 

But it is simply this, that happens in this case. In Man¬ 
galore they know how to put down their foot to distinguish 


between Christian humility and human digníty. Here they know 
not even how to lift it—in slavisbness, and in humility, which 
is the mask of adulation. j 

Perinde ac cadaver. That is the guiding principie. And, 
naturally because the Goan clergy was still not cadaveric 
enough, an ex societate Jesn was appointed spirítiial directpr 
at the Seminary of Rachol. But in order to maintain the consti- 
tutional hypocrisy, the initials that should have been after his 
name were deleted in the appointment order. It is all witliin 
the rules of the Company. The Constitutíon is a rag ad majorem 
Dei gloriam. 

A few months hence the mummified remains of St. Francis 
Xavier will be exposed to the publíc. Frora the pulpit of Bom 
Jesus cataracts of high soimding rhetoric will gush out remind- 
ing the faithful of the apostolic life of the Saint, who went 
about preaching to the pariahs, to the humble of the China 
Coast or wandering about in inhospitable regions. 

Today, his successors under the name of missionaries of 
the Padroado exercise their easy apostleship in urban centres, 
with all the comforts of well-paid and fat pensions assured 
officials residing in State palaces, parading their apostolic vir- 
tues in carriages bearing emblems, or cultivating etiquette in 
the elegant and perfumed society. But to the Ghats and other 
uncomfortable regions the native clergy, that herd of lambs, is 
always at hand to be drafted. 

To measure the distance which separates the missionary 
who is drying up in the silver tomb from those of the.Padroado, 
at this moment of exit, there is nothing like naked facts. My 
anti-clericalism, my impiety raised to the highest degree, would 
be insufficient to voice as loudly and as clearly as .the reality 
speaks for itself. 

The Padroado is this—a manger. And missionarism has 
come to be a bureaucratic function to be regarded according 
to seniority in Service and retirement benefits. 

And these are the people who are entertaining themselves 
with the bones of Voltaire and brandishing musty theological 
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sabres agaínst the impious! Instead of this, they would do well 
to try to expose the hypocrisy which is practised at home, if 
they wish the poor of spirit to take seriously what they preach 
to them, if they do not wish to say that castration has ceased 
to be canoiiical impediment in the archdiocese of Goa. 

Pracasha 6-6-1931. 


7 / 

A SELF-PORTRAIT 

It’s a great thing to hold a diploma h—thus. would ex- 
claim that poor soul, Vilaça of Os Maias. How true! And the 
poor editor of Debate has only done the preparatory course at 
the Seminary and the Lyceum course. Nothing else. He holds 
no diploma, however common, of higher studies, nor is he a 
provisional advocate, so that he may have clients addressing 
him as doctor; nor is he even an externai member of the Geo- 
graphical Society. 

And now? This penury of diplomas, the unfortunate editor 
will not screen by citing examples of great men who likewise 
held no diploma, like Herculano or Oliveira Martins, like Ca¬ 
milo who even failed ín anatomy. He will not do that, as are 
wont to do many a people. What a devil! Herculano was not 
a great historian because he held no diploma of higher studies. 
Camões is not the pride of Portuguese literature, because he 
was blind of an eye. And Turgot was not a financial wizard, 
because he was gaúche. To compare oneself with great men, in 
what they were not great, is easy—but ignoble. lt smacks of 
being a parvenu. And to the editor of Debate there is nothing 
more detestable than being a parvenu... 

He holds no diploma. But also he does not miss it, 
for he will not compete, duly supported by a diploma of doctor 
or bachelor, for the job of a clerk or a Custom guard. For 
well over twelve years, he is a journalist. He has been chal- 
lenged by the highly educated, grave theologians—all holders 
of degrees. And yet he has not felt the need of a degree in 
order to meet these powerful champions of ideas who are fully 
armed with diplomas. Perhaps at this very moment, he is work- 
ing on a rejoinder to a richly loaded holder of diplomas, 

It’s a great thing to hold a diploma! It's wonderful! One 
ean put below his name doctor in this or that, or bachelor of 
this or that, even when he may be uttering all nonsense.... 

0 Debate. M.B. 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR 

By a dictatorial decree, the elected delegation of the over- 
seas provinces to the Supreme Colonial Council has been abo- 
lished. Portuguese índia has, thus, nobody on that high power- 
ed committee, an important part of the colonial administrative 
õrganization, who might voice íts aspirations, defend its inte- 
rests and move to safeguard its rights when in danger. 

In the face of this fact, all illusions regarding the princi¬ 
pie that dictated the regime of colonial adminstration, created 
two years ago and successively modified in its basic tenet, each 
time with a marked tendency towards a tighter and tighter cen- 
tralization, must be abandoned, whoever might be nursing them. 

The suppression of the elected representation in the “Sup¬ 
reme Colonial Council” deprives the colonies of their right to 
be heard in all matters affecting their most vital interests with 
which the Central Power is legally quahfied to deal.. 

X X X 

With the suppression of the elected representation in the 
Supreme Colonial Council, the Central Power will dispose of 
the interests of the colonies, without hearing the overseas pro¬ 
vinces through their representàtiveS. The minister will dispose 
of their revenue. But the overseas provinces will continue to be 
responsible for their own expenditures. 

Can any illusions be still nursed, without our mental dig- 
nity being struck, without our civic sense being hurt? 

By no means. They can only cloak an abject commodious- 
ness or unconfessed conveniences. 

Tf a tighter centralization of colonial administration is the 
only regime possible in the political situation we find ourselves, 


there might, at least, be some frankness about it. Let there be 
no dissimulation, no labeis. 

Portuguese índia must, therefore, speak up. Silence would. 
be cowardice. Inertness would mean the abdication of collec- 
tive dignity. Apathy is abjection, for it is the characteristic of 
voluntary slaves. 

We cannot continue in this civic anaesthesia, without tak- 
ing on ourselves the responsibility of acquiescence in this slow 
process of the suppression of the rudimentary rights of Citizen- 
ship. We must show that we feel. Or else we cannot pretend 
live even the life of plants. Even plants feel. 

Resignation might produce saints. But peoples who resign 
are a shame to the human species, for they represent the high- 
est degree of collective degradation. 

Portuguese India’s duty is to tell the rulers that it will not 
assent, through silence, to this mock autonomy in which she 
has only the responsibility of voting sums for commissions,, 
which are not only not of her initiative but on which her opínion 
has been dispensed with. 

She should tell them that to this vexing situation she pre- 
fers the reversion, pure and simple, to the centralized regime 
which was in force previous to the organic charter of 1914, re~ 
serving for herself, so Iong as the metropolitan political condi- 
tions permit, the right of revindicating a regime of decentra- 
Uzation of administration and a financial autonomy that might 
not be a fraud. 

This is the duty of the hour. À duty which devolves chiefly 
on all representative bodies of the country, like the Municipali- 
ties, the elected part of the Governor’s Council and the Provin¬ 
cial Congress of Portuguese índia. 

This is not the hour for subterfuge, for subtil casuistry, 
for specious reasoning to cover the comfortable attitude of 
silence. Cunning prudence might whisper in our ears the in- 
efíectiveness of a gesture of protest or demand. Well, even 
theal Success' does not justify an action. Triumph does not 
decide the justice or injustice of a cause. If we are men, we 





must act as men. If we desire to be in the condition of worms, 
let us go on creeping. But then we should not blame anybody 
when we are crushed. 

It is an imperative duty. And it becomes all the more in* 
dispensable now.that the country is on the eve of elections 
for the Governor’s Council. 

The.se cannot be held as a mere duty of an administrative 
formality. So lpng as Portuguese índia remains unheard in what 
she has'the right to protest, the action of those who will go 
there must be directed in accordance with it. Being an eíected 
minority, it has solely the powers of a fiscal body, In discharg* 
ing that duty it must subordinate itself to the inspiring idea 
■of collective protest. 

There is no time to be.lost in slow and comfortable medi- 
tations, The country must decide. 

14th November, 1928. 



1835 - lOth JANUARY ■ 1935 

(A hundred years ago)* 

On the lGth of January 1835, the cargo ship “Princeza Real” 
entered the Mandovi bringing on board Bernardo. Peres da 
Silva, the Prefect of índia. 

This date does not merely mark the rising of a country- 
man in a way flattering to our collecting pride, That would be 

* The publication of this article had been disallowed by the 
Official Censor. 
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too little. And to a certain extent, it would even be childish 
to evoke it a hundred years after. 

But it marks a fact of a greater and wider significance to' 
fill us with pride, as it will be painful to confront that bright 
phase of our past, perhaps the highest of our life as a people,, 
with our present of such “dark and vile sadness”. 

Bernardo Peres synthetizes a moment of our history, a 
moment when our civic virtualities were splendidly affirmed. 

For three hundred years, Goa was the Paragon of the East, 
The gang of monks exploited it—the Jesuit with his ideal, the 
highest, of sucking out the material resources and of devastatíon 
of minds. The Jesuit, in order to perpetuate his domain, which 
was a State within a State, fomented colour and caste rival* 
ries. From the depths of our archives rises an incessant clamour 
against this tyranny, before which not a few Viceroys either 
capitulated or declared themselves powerless, 

Pombal gave.a decisive blow to the hegemony of the cas- 
sock. It was the first step towards our mental emancipation. 

It was, decidedly, a paradox: Pombal, an incarnation of 
monarchist absolutism, giving a step towards liberty! 

But this is explicable. The Jesuit ruled as a parallel power r 
for he ruled the minds. He sowed “the most infested doctrines. 
against the privileges of the civil power, favourable to the in- 
vasion by the clergy of the secular jurísdiction and power”; He 
thus had in his hands, subservient to his hegemonious designs, 
the ruling classes of the land. It has always been and still is. 
his tactics to rule the rulers, so as to render the ruled a flock 
docile to his admonitions, * 

In order to establish the sovereignty of the civil power on 
solid basis, Pombal cut off this octopus, whose tentacled power 
had education for its chief ruling instrument. It was Pombal 
who started secular education in Goa. It is true, master Igna- 
tius was replaced by master Oratorian. But the seed of intel- 
lectual emancipation had been sown. With years, it would bear 
frait. 

That was not all. Besides being that, Goa was also a find 
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for the railitary oligarchy. The abuses and extortions were 
such, in the first decades of the XIXth century, that the fair- 
minded Count of Rio Pardo— and he was no Jacobite or liberal 
— had to repress them with iraplacable severity, whereby pro- 
voking the enmity of the elements opposed to his exemplary 
austerity. So that, the 1820 revolution, which Goa welcomed 
with joy, was a pretext for Rio Pardo’s victims to get rid of 
him, by deposing him as a traitor to the liberal cause. 

,In the struggles that went on, between 1820 and 1835, 
among the representatives of the past and the few leaders of 
the new idea Goa generously aligned with the liberal cause 
which was also her cause. 

In a sort of “General States” convened by D. Manuel da 
'Gamara, the representatives of the three Municipalities of Ilhas, 
Salcete and Bardez elected India's deputies to the Cortes— 
Bernardo Peres da Silva, Constando Roque da Costa and the 
ehief physician Dr. Lima Leitão. 

On their arrival in Lisbon, finding that absolutism had 
been reinstated, the three deputies lodged their protest. And 
Bernardo Peres fought for the cause with the liberais. 

The liberais returned. The Constitutional Charter was pro- 
'claimed. But Goa was given only one seat. In 1827 Bernardo 
Peres was again elected to the Cortes, defeating the candidate 
who opposed him, the Govemor Portugal e Castro. 

There was a new eclipse. D. Miguel returned to power. 
Bernardo Peres protested against the usurper. Persecuted, he 
led a very risky life in Lisbon till he finally set out for Rio de 
Janeiro, where in order to maintain himself he became a pri- 
mary school teacher. 

Strong-minded and with full trust in the cause he served, 
Bernardo Peres underwent all the vicissitudes of the liberei 
cause. And at the hour of triumph, D. Pedro IV seeing in hin 
a competent man who should be put in a place befitting hin, 
his place in Goa, he entrusted him with the mission of estal- 
lishíng the new regime in his native land. 
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As Prefect of índia, he boldly introduces reforms. He 
reorganizes the Court, the Revenue Department and the Civil 
Administration. 

He cares for neither colour nor caste. Faithful to the 
pledge he gave in his proclamation address to índia, whilst 
launching the warship that brought him, he plans to base the 
new regime on complete unity. There is only one rule he im- 
poses forcefully on those serving the regime:—Identification 
with the cause, So severe is he in carrying out this rule that 
he goes to the extent of deposing from a highly responsible 
post a countryman whom he himself had posted there, and only 
because he had his lawyer’s diploma sígned in the name of D. 
Miguel. He would not admit even doubts. 

It is the psychology of all those whose spirit is moulded in 
the cult of an idea, serving it through all sacrifices and mis- 
fortunes, defying imprisonment, exile, banishment and even the 
risk of death. A fanaticism that can be explained and is excus- 
able. 

How did he distribute the tools of administration? 

Constando Roque da Costa is the Secretary of the Pre- 
fecture. As councillors of the Prefecture, he appoints Marshal 
Correia da Silva e Gama, Brigadier Antonio de Melo Souto 
Major Teles and D, Jose Maria de Castro Almeida. 

On the Committee of Justice which replaced the High 
Court, abolished, by a decree of 1834, he places the old High 
Court Judge Manuel Maria Souto e Silva, Casimiro Antonio 
de Menezes, Antonio Caetano Pacheco and the priests Antonio 
Jose de Sa and Berardo Pereira. To man the provincial courts 
he appoints Jose Maria de Remedios, Joao de Menezes and 
Victorino Correia. Antonio Manuel Pereira is the Crown, and 
Treasury attorney,' with Francisco Xavier Barreto, Tolentino 
da Silva and Gregorio Lobo as his representatives in the three 
provincial courts, 

For the civil administration are appointed Jose Maria da 
Cunha, Francisco Salvador Gomes and Vincente da Cunha. 
The Treasury Committee, under the chairmanship of the coun- 
eillor of the Prefecture, D. Jose Maria de Castro Almeida, is 









made up of Beranardo Heitor da Silveira Lorena, Diogo Nico- 
lau Possolo, Joaquim Salvador Peres and Jose Agostinho de 
Sousa. On the Committee to inquire into the embezzlement 
of public funds—Jose da Costa Campos, Jose Joaquim Soares 
da Veiga and Jose Antonio Paulo Gomes. 

No colour or caste exclusivism is countenanced. The re¬ 
gime is for all. Only the authority of the regime cannot remain 
in doubtful or suspicious hands. 

But the enemy did not capitulate. The first acts of the 
Prefect, such as the execution of the decree of dismissal of 
the elements disposed towards Miguelism and the reorganiza- 
tion of the Services could not but create discontent and nurse 
vengeance. It was easy to put him down. Looking at the facts 
from this distance of a century, it wilí not be difficult to say 
that he was hasty. 

He is deposed and deported to Daman. The three Muni- 
cipalities protest against this violence. Imposed by the rebels, 
but under protest, Marshal Correia, as the first councillor of 
the Prefecture, discharges the functions of Governor. At once 
there is a military coup staged to reinstate the Prefect, a move- 
ment in which took part an infantry regiment and an artillery 
battalion under the command of Major Silva Pimenta and Luis. 
da Costa Campos. 

Then ensues a long period of civil strife and terror. The 
leaders of the Prefecfs cause face all kinds of persecution., 
Their very life is in danger. And the victims are of all colours. 
and castes. In the slaughter at Tiracol, Mariano da Rocha pays 
with his life for his devotion to the Prefecfs cause. He is be- 
headed, and his head is put up near his house, just as in the 
period previous to the Prefecture, Captain Prates fell knifed 
by a company, expiating his love of liberty. 

After his return from exile, Bernardo Peres still served his. 
country. He was a deputy for índia for about ten years. 

A beautiful period. A period of life in which Goa,, emerg- 
ing from a secular obscurantism, asserted its civic. conscience 
in a splendid manifestation. 

This was a hundred'years ago. 


That is understandable. As soon as she found herself freed 
from the mental slavery imposed on her by the jesuitic educa- 
tion, she began drinking at other founts: Rousseau, Voltaire and 
Montesquieu. She even seems to have read the Encyclopaedia. 
Old volumes discovered here and there in various private libra- 
ries attest.to it. She was not a stranger to the convulsions that 
caused in Europe the movement of 89. She saw the feudal 
regime falling with a crash, She especially heard the echoes of 
the 1820 revolution. And through the destruction of the old 
world, and demolition of theocracies and absolutisms, she 
watched the dawn of liberty. 

Thus was born the great generation of 1835, the greatest 
in the four centuríes of Portuguese rule in índia. It was the 
most tangible proof of the civic abilities of this people. It was 
also this generation that gave birth to that. other from which 
•carne Francisco Luis Gomes, Father Batista Cana, Father Jere¬ 
mias Mascarenhas and Bernardo Costa, who in the Portuguese 
Parliament fought for the supremacy of the civil power, revolt- 
ing against the intrusion of foreign hegemonies. It was again 
In its fecund lesson, that formed their spirits those four priests 
who were proclaimed the well-deserving of the Nation by the 
Portuguese Parliament for their defence of Portuguese rights 
against the ambition of the Propaganda Fíde by trampling upon 
injunctions from Rome. 

But the sinister shadow that benighted the mind for cen- 
turies has now returned to cloud it. Parallel to this, the civic 
life is drowned in the stagnant immobility of the zero. What 
troubles us to-day is how to resurrect the middle ages, as if 
instead óf a mass of citizens there is only a band of chorus- 
boys. Driven by drivers, how are we not attracted toWards ideas 
which are destined to chain us to servility, to domestication! 

As our duty towards the great men of our land, and at 
the same time as a protest against the wretchedness of the 
present, let us salute in Bernardo Peres the great generation of 
whom this bit of índia can well be proud. ’ 

Let us not allow this day to pass in silence, as it reminds 
us of a dead greatness. 

I0th January, 1935. 
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THE WRONG PERSPECTIVE 

(On lndia’s Isolation ) 

i 

The materialist West and the spiritualist East. On one side, 
the civilization of the raachine—the dollar, utilitarian, matter- 
of-fact, selfish and imperialist civilization. And on the other, 
the idealistic and nonwiolent civilizaton, longing for the infi- 
nite and contemptuous of the contingencies of matter. 

The contrast is of very clear outlines, pleasing to the for- 
raer and implacable to the latter. An excellent leitraotiv for 
the propaganda of idealists and social reformers. A mighty 
levei for the philosophers and moralists, with which to raise 
the complicated structures of their systems. 

The War sharpened the contrast, revealing the fragility of 
the political and social theories that boasted of human frater- 
nity. From the sumrait of this heap of moral ruins is seen the 
desolate spectacle of destrnction in all its sinister reality of 
human selfishness, of the abyss of misery and mourning. Mil- 
lions of dead and millions of maimed and disabled—-what a sad 
reckoning of a civilization that, claiming Rights and exalting 
Liberty, established the hegemony of brute force and, under 
the cloak of pacts, alliances and sacred unions, concealed greed 
and profiteering! And the West marched in the vanguard of 
this splendour of matter, which ended in min and in death! 

From vanquished Germany, which surpassed all in placing 
Science at the Service of War, carne also, in the face of the 
formidable dísillusion, the íirst cry of dejection. Europe was in 
its death agony. Spengler brought out his book—The Decline 
of the West, Grouping facts, matching analogies, with that 


power of systematization characteristic of German mentality, 
he traced the evolutive curve of civilizations. They are bom, 
they grow, they decline and they die. Although with incidental 
variations, events repeat themselves in time and space and pro- 
duce analogical effects on the march of civilization. The Euro- 
pean civilization has been no exception to the rule, It will 
have the same fate as that of others. “Our hour of decline has; 
sounded”. Spengler writes, “It is an inexhorable destiny against 
which any attempt at revolt would be childish”. Spengler heard 
the echo in the minds wounded by war. 

But side by side, grew the germ of emancipation in the- 
subject peoples. A hundred years ago, Bonaparte’s soldiers had 
carried, in their knap-sacks, all over Europe, the principies of 
the French Revolution, which were to root out the weeds of. 
absolutism. Out of the imperialist rivalries that clashed in the 
battle fields, rose the conscience of human dignity in those mil¬ 
lions of Asiatics and Africans who fought in France and Salo- 
nika. They were told that they were fighting for Rights. Why 
then, on returning to their native lands, should they not also> 
fight for their rights against the brute Force which kept them 
in subjection at home? 

This spirit of revolt found a formidable weapon in that 
contrast of civilizations, It was hardly understandable that 
peoples turned superior through a refined idealism like that of 
índia, could have stood submission to a civilization which has. 
its highest characteristic in the hypertrophy of force. 

But was índia always only the cradle of philosophy and 
religion? Did she never go beyond the field of speculative bat- 
tles, in which the pandits and shastries struggled in burning 
controversies to investigate the secret of life and the mystery 
beyond? Has she always been a vast monastery, where sanyasis 
and other madmen of the infinite did penance, bent on break- 
ing the shackles of flesh, in order to be absorbed in the divine 
essence? 

XXX 

The coufts of Chandragupta and Asoka, of the Guptas and 
of Vardhanas in the times ofHarsha earned their place in his- 
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tory through their wealth and splendour. It was a worldly and 
sumptuous life that led to a high degree of material opulence 
and prosperity. 

For 30 centuries, says K. Mukerjee, índia was a great com" 
mercial centre maintaining trade relations with the most famous 
people of antiquity—the Phoenicians, the Jews, the Assyrians, 
the Persians, the Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans, and 
in more modern times with the Turks, the Venetians, the Por- 
tuguese, the Dutch and the British. There is a record of her 
ancient commercial relations to be found even in the Rig-Veda, 
which refers to traders who urged by greed sent ships to distant 
lands in search of treasures, braving the dangers of the oceans 
“where there is nothing td lean against or rest upon, nor what 
to hold on to”. 

índia went to Europe and the ports of Asia to get tin, lead, 
glass, amber, coral, incense, certain medicai drugs and steel 
for weapons. And she took there wool, precious stones like the 
onyx, chalcedony, jasper and the lapis-lazuli, resine, skins, moss, 
oils, manufactured articles of copper, sugar, dyes, Kashmir 
■shawls and carpets. She took her silk, her cotton materiais that 
ranged from the coarsest canvas to the precious Murshidabad 
muslins, and finally, cinnamon, chillies and other spices which 
were her monopoly. 

índia was not, therefore, just a country where the trans- 
cendentalism of. the Upanishads was elaborated, and Budha 
preached nirvana. 

Her political organization did not stop at the modest stage 
of a tribe, it was not limited to the function of providing the 
day-to-day needs of. her inhabitants, nor was it absorbed in 
the scrútiny of the Eternal, and in maintaining a balance among 
the philosophers busy in examining .a few more crumbs of the 
absolute truth or among casuists engaged in discovering new 
soul purifying processes. 

The Mahabharata gives us glimpses of the political ideas 
that ruled the heroes of that Indian epíc. Bhishma, the supreme 
commander of Duriodhana’s armies, thought that “right is that 
which the strong man has as such”. And from the Mahabharata 
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is also the axiom: “Victory is the source of right”, a remote 
Indian variant of the Bismarkian maxim: Macht get von Recht. 

Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty, who 
ascended the throne of Magadha by defeating the Nandas is 
remarkable for the most culminating moments of imperialist 
policy in Indian history. Asoka his grandson, before becoming 
famous for his edicts proclaiming his Budhist pacifism, rendered 
himself notorious by his conquests, His empire extended to 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan and Nepal. Beyond his dominions in 
índia, there was only the narrow strip that goes from Nelore 
to Cape Comorin. It had more or less the extension of the 
British Empire. 

In the history of ancient índia there are still wide gaps 
which can in some instances be measured by centuries. Future 
investigations will perhaps reveal them as period of struggles- 
for expansion and hegemony. Thus, centuries after the Maur- 
yas ,the North carne to be ruled by the Kushans who asserted 
their sphere of influence even in Central Asia. In the Gangetic 
Valley rose the Guptas. Samudragupta’s empire was not limited 
to the fertile Northern regions. His suzerainty was acknow- 
ledged by the kingdoms of Assam and the Gangetic delta, the 
rulers of the Southern slopes of the Himalayas and the tribes 
of Rajputana and Malwa. And the Southern States were also 
powerless to resíst the momentum of his invasion. He was the. 
Indian Bonaparte. 

The empire of the Vardhanas is another document of the 
expansion and conquest policy that dominated índia. “How can 
I be at rest", says King Harsha, “so long as the splendour of 
the precious stones and diadems of all the kings does not cover 
my feet like a soothing balm?” And there he went, thís proud 
dreamer of empires, at the head of a big army to invade the 
domains of the Chalukyas. 

In the South were other imperial States. The Andhras ruled 
in the Deccan from coast to coast. The Cholas made of the Bay 
of Bengal a Chola lake, and were even capable of swallowing. 
up the kingdom of Pegu in Burma. 

This expansion policy could not help being a military 
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policy! The Maurya army rose to 700,000 men, with 30,000 
horses, 9,000 elephants and 8,000 war chariots. King Harsha 
invaded the Chalukya kingdom with an army which had 
100,000 horses and 60,000 elephants. 

XX X 

Could it be just waves of imperialist fits that now and then 
agitated índia, disturbing her transcedental dreams, violently 
.shaking the habitual calm of her philosophícal speculations? 

The Arthashastra of Kautilya, the famous Chanakya, 
Chandragupta’s minister, is a summary of the political doctrines 
and conceptions that existed in índia, attesting to the fact 
that in those olden days she did not merely found philosophies 
and religions but also found empires which were the reali- 
zation of a political doctrine. 

State sovereignty in relation to other countries could pre- 
•sent any of these modalities:— peace, war, neutrality, alliance, 
the breák of hostilities or the alternative policy of peace with 
:some and war with others. The sign of superiority of one State 
over the other lay in the strength and collective prosperity. And 
it was a political duty to consolidate and develop these two 
eharacteristics. To the lot of the weak fell the duty of living 
,at peace with the strong; but the duty of the strong was to 
make wars. One who was equal in power to another, should 
be eager to defeat the latter by means of a subtle policy or 
with the co-operation of his enemy’s rival, not hesitating to 
have recourse to violence. Peace was preferable to war in 
■equality of advantages, If it hindered the country’s political 
progress, war became a duty. 

' Alliances were a means of securing help in defeating a ^ 

rival. If State interests demanded peace with one and war 
with another, a regime of alliances was preferred. The acquisi- 
tion of spheres of influence and colonial zones, could be a 
means of international pacts. Espionage was one of the chief 
functions of diplomatic agents; and intrigue a lawful process 
of destroying rivais. .J 

Kautilya explains minutely the conjectures and situations 
that arise in a State’s foreign relations and offers Solutions for 


each case. A real casuistry of international law. He did not 
invent it. He is one of its exponents. 

Sometime ago, Mr. Benoy K. Sarkar published an impor» 
tant comparative work on Indian and Western political insti- 
tutions and doctrines. In índia, the cradle of religions, the State 
was never theocratic. There was perfect discrimination be- 
tween the spiritual and the temporal, and there was no clerical 
influence exercised on civil life. This means that índia had 
attained a high degree of political perfection, going much fur» 
ther than mediaeval Europe which was under the political suze- 
rainty of the Roman Church. 

In the international life prevailed the principie of expan- 
sion and conquest It was the mandala doctrine, ■ that made 
politics “a Science of hostility, aversion, espionage and intrigue, 
and an art of a thousand and one wáys of being prepared for 
the coming war”. It went further. It was openly imperialistic, 
afnrming the principie of hegemony. ■ 

This imperialistic conception, it is clear, had not, nor could 
ever have the amplitude of contemporary imperialism. It was 
conditioned by the historical moment, Just as in the West 
where before the 15th century, when neither America nor the 
sea route to índia had been discovered, the imperialistic form 
was confined, if we leave out the Roman empire, to the Euro» 
pean continent, so also in índia, the Kushans asserted their 
influence in Central Asia, Asoka’s empire extended to Afgha- 
nistan and the Cholas ruled over Burma. 

The limitations imposed by historical determinism do not 
weaken the principie; Tts; realization corresponded to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the time, still far removed from the in¬ 
dustrial expansion of our days deraanding large territorial ab~ 
sorption or demarcating spheres of influence outside Europe, 

Imperialism is not, therefore, a differentiai characteristic 
of the policy of a race deíining a certain civilization. lt is the 
result of the necessity for expansion deriving from capitalist 
development, Its forms are found in all times and in all the 
civilizations of the past. Today, Japan, an Asiatic country, 
which did not change its own civilization for another but 
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merely adapted itself to the new historical conditions, is as 
imperialist as England, the United States, Gerraany or France 
is. Its attitude towards China is not different from that of the 
European States. 

Nor is it the consequence of the application of machine 
to industrial exploitation. On the contrary, from the pressure 
of economic demands, determined by capitalist hypeftrophy, 
rose the imperative need of perfecting the means of production 
and circulation of wealth. 

It would be like amputating, mutilating or deforming its 
history, to hold that índia was never anything but the land 
of philosophers and founders of religions, a land structurally 
non-violent, detesting material progress because it soils the 
soul, and being ruled by political concepts bonr in the narrow 
perímeter of a village community. It is a picture lacking in 
perspective, which might satisfy a propagandist or an apostle 
of social doctrines, who in the ideological exclusivism which 
takes hold of him, sees in material civilization only its excesses 
and deviations which are as lamentable and inevitable as are 
metaphysical absurdities or religous madness. 

Anyone contenting himself with such a sketch serves 
índia hardly well, He is unwittingly with those who claim the 
superiority of certain races to assert, as a principie, that índia 
like all Eastern peoples, never gave any proof of political 
genius. And in the meanwhile, as ,Mr. Sarkar well observes, 
he “insist(s) forgetting that the Europeans were not the supe¬ 
rior races of the ancient and mediaeval world, but the Egyp- 
tians, the Assyrians, the Persíans, the Muslims and the Budhist 
— Shamanists from Tartary, whether be it in strength of arms 
or the glorious victories of peace”. For, “up to the second siege 
of Viena in 1699, the role of aggressor always fell to the lot of 
Asia, and to Europe that of beirig in the defensive”. 

But whence carne this deformed vision of an índia strong 
in metaphysics, but weak in learning the realities of the world, 
and incapable of governing and ruling? 

27th October, 1928. 



THE WRONG PERSPECTIVE 

( On lndia’s Isolation ) 

li 

Europe heard of índia through religious creations and 
philosophical systems, through literary monuments and models 
of architecture and sculpture. Through the customs and social 
institutions revealed by the Smriti—shastras and the Dharma- 
shastras, it got a glimpse of some of the aspects of its civili¬ 
zation. 

It consubstantiated in Budha the highest expression of her 
genius. Orientalists connected it with the Vedas, the Brah* 
mans, the Upanishads and the Puranas. They eagerly looked 
into the shastras of Manu, of Vashista, of Yajnavalkya, of 
Gautama and the works of so many other compilers and com- 
mentators of her customs and laws. It was chiefly through her 
sacred books that Europe got a glimpse of the height of her 
knowledge of positive Science. The British administration 
evinced a keen interest but only in her civil life. 

What mostly stands out from this copioíis diífusion is— 
índia in the speculative domain and jn her moral aspect. Ex- 
cept for a small number of scholars and specialists, the inter¬ 
pretem of her doctrines and political institutions had gene- 
rally not known it. The Nitíshastra, which is a compilation 
of her political philosophy, and Kautilya’s Artha-shastra have 
•only recently become known to the world. 

The history of índia is still very fragmentary. Only recent 
investigations have projected some light into the wide gaps, 
revealing powerful States and political confederations, some of 
which existed more than 2,500 years ago. The common man 



in general however, continues to see ancient índia as a babel 
of rajas and potentates ruling over an amorphous mass of races 
and tribes. 

Parallel to this lies the contemporary India’s political rea- 
lity, which consists in over 300 million peôple being subjected 
to ioreign rule, with a pompous group of maharajas, rajas, 
chiefs and nababs having the king of England for their sove- 
reign and except for rare exceptions, maintaining in their terri- 
tories an autocratic regime under the British supremacy. 

Just at present, the Butler Commission, appointed by the 
Government to define, through a reformed constitution, the 
relations between the Crown and these feudal vassals, regard- 
ed as the Empire’s most solid pillars, to the great disappoint- 
ment of most of them, provoked a movement of political revin- 
dications from their subjects. A popular delegation went to 
England to place before the British opinion, the conditions in 
which they live and demand the acknowledgment of the most 
elementary rights of Man. 

Their condition is a shameful one. The tributary system 
runs to the tune of 60% of the net agricultural income. Free- 
dom, of thought does not exist, even the circulation of papers 
published outside their territories being forbidden. Public hy- 
giene and education are dependent on the whims of the ruler. 
Legal administration has restricted guarantees. And the funds 
of the Exchequer are spent in princely extravagance, of which 
so often the European centres of luxury are the scene, and in 
acquiring expensive specimens of international worldliness. 
These are the dominant lines òf the picture sketched at the 
lucknow Conference and at various other protest meetings, as 
well as in the declarations just made by the leader of the dele¬ 
gation at a meeting of the Independent Socialist Party in 
London. The Indian States comprise more than a third of 
India’s total area, and their populations exceed 70 millions. 
Very few States like Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and others 
are an exception to this regime. 

There is in this a point which marks out the political men- 
tality of these rajas. To defend their rights and revindications 


before the Butler Commission,,.they did not choose one of 
themselves, or if they lacked in political abilities for such high 
and serious matters, at Ieast one of their own ministers or 
dewans, but an Englishman engaged at a cost of some lakhs. 
of rupees; as if it were a law-suit in which they defended 
themselves in a British Court. 

Let us now see the other side of the medal. It is the vision 
of the West—a colossal factory, an undeceivable expression of 
the trepidating civilization of the machine, of Science applied 
to the transformation and mobilization of wealth, and which 
has its highest exponent in North America. In the political 
domain—a perfectly distinctive machine whose wheels turn in 
a sure rythm, like the powerful locomotives of its express trains. 
which dash from one end of the continent to another, like the 
turbines of its colossal ships Crossing the vast oceans and like' 
the powerful generating plants, potent with energy, which . send 
through invisible vibrations all over the world American cotton 
quotations or the news of a new Steel cartel. In short, Western 
life is a prodigy of organization. 

At the same time its past is not unknown. The history of 
its civilization shows no wide gaps of obscurity. Before taking 
up the study of other civilizatiòns, in its renovation work of 
the last three centuries, it examiried closely Europe through its 
institutions, its customs, its religious ideas and philosophical 
concepts, giving us a' synthesis of its civilization throughout 
the ages. Today, the evolution of its thought is easily traced 
to the time of Plato, and the culminating moments of its his¬ 
tory can be fixed right. up to the time of ancient Attica. 

. At first glance the two sides of the medal present, what 
are apparently, ppposing aspects. Though her thought might 
have stagnated into millenary concepts, rendering her a stranger 
to the new contents of humatí experience as if her intellectual 
life lacked in metabolism and did not obey to the laws òf evolu¬ 
tion, India’s economic poverty and political backwardness. 
fhrust tp the fore-ground the depth of her philosophical. Sys¬ 
tems and the doctrinary tanscendency of her rçligions and her 
morals, Tn .:the India. dead tp the -matters of this world, Budha,, 
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Vivekananda, Panini and Manu, Vyasa and Kalidassa stand out 
with the relief of a hors-text. 

Europe’s material splendour relegates its mental life into 
obscurity. In the deafening din of its factories and the hubbub 
of its ports, remain unnoticed—Plato and Aristotle with their 
philosophical and political treatises, the scholastic fathers with 
the admirably subtle dialectic of an Escoto or of a Thomas 
of Aquinas, Spinosa with his philosophy, and Erasmus with 
his criticism, Dante, Voltaire and Goethe, the English philoso- 
phers or the encyclopedists, Schopenhauer, Kant, Fichte and 
Hegel, Darwin with. his theory of evolution which still domi- 
nates thought, though details of it might be discussed, and 
Berthelot with his synthesis in chemistry, and the economists 
that from the time of Quesnay or Adam Smith up to Karl 
Marx did the work of thinkers. 

These are, however, two incomplete, superficial visions. 
Pictures lacking depth. Pictures with no perspective. It is as 
íf in a trichromatic engraving, through a mistake of the prin- 
ter, the plate of one of the three colours was missing. It is an 
imperfect image, giving us a mistaken impression of the land- 
scape it meant to represent. 

X X X 

Like everything living, civilizations maintain themselves 
through a coristant effort towards renewal, through a meta- 
bolism which consísts in appropriating new elements and eli- 
minating those : which áre noxious and useless. Subject to this 
cycle of assimilation they adapt themselves to the environment. 

índia missed this impulse of Creative renovation. She re- 
treated in the economic and political field. In the domain of 
speculative thought she stratified herself in concepts unsuit- 
able to our times. There is a discord between her ideology and 
institutions, and the reality around us in the intellectual, eco¬ 
nomic and social plane. 

It becomes all the more shocking today, when there is no 
possibility of a people or a social aggregate remaining beyond 
the reach of ideas and movements that agitate Humanity in 
its eternal longing for betterment, Speedy transport and the 


wireless have conquered space and time. Currents of thought: 
do not take centuries to contaminate the minds. The actions. 
and reactions which result from this osmosis, create new moral, 
and material necessities, rouse new methods of action, in a 
more perfect exegesis of life, proclaiming the bankruptcy of 
secular customs and ways of thinking, because of their in- 
adaptability. 

We can no longer think as we did four thousand years. 
ago in the valley of the Indus or the Euphrates. Neither can 
we envisage life as did the divine Plato under Attica’s sweet 
skies. Still less, can the human problem be focussed as was. 
done 20 centuries ago by the small people of Palestine, who 
having hardly gone beyond the tribal stage, was agitated by the- 
messianic dream, which subtle interpreters visualized under- 
diverse modalities oscillating between the kingdom of heaven. 
and the kingdom of Israel. 

Anyone wishing to describe our tortuous and calamitous. 
epoch with the olympian sereníty of Fidus or of Praxiteles. 
would but give a sorry proof of his mentality, Michel Angelo’s; 
“David” does not express the biblical symbolism of a weak: 
Justice, supported by Jehova, triumphing over tyranny. That 
hefty fellow like Moses, the Chained Slave and the statue of 
II Penseroso (Laurence de Mediei) coming from the same: 
mighty chisel gives us, in their athletes' muscles, the pagam 
interpretation of the realism of the Renaissance, throbbing with 
energy and action and refractory to the pessímistic, vision of 
mysticism. The Gothic cathedrals express the mediaeval dream. 
of souls dominated by terror of the military. But our life has 
for interpreters, Rodin, Constantin Meunier when he depies; 
the miner who died in a coai mine explosion, or Dalou when. 
he models his Peasant. 

To renew, however, is not to imitate or copy. It is tO’ 
adapt. And adaptation comprises selection and transformation. It 
is the eternal law of life. It is through selection and transfor¬ 
mation that peoples, like individuais, succeed ín being in bar- 
mony with the surrounding mutations, while at the same time- 
maintaining their chafacteristic personalities. They keep the 
balance between what, at a given historical moment, is com- 
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mon to Humanity and what consists the distinctive of social 
.aggregates. 1 - * : - - •' j 

Europe did not cling to decadent ideologíes ín the face 
of the fallacy of the formulas which ruled its life before the 
war.Nor did it allow itself to be allured by the beckoning of 
those who pointed out to it the retreat to the past by digging 
up feelings, fears, prejudices and superstitions in the souls of 
the multitude crushed by the frightful catastrophe, and by 
scorning progress. When its thinkers and philosophers sounded 
the alarm, it did not resign itself to death by burying itself 
in narcissist visions of the extinct glories or in the vanity of 
history long eclipsed after having produced a great civilization. 

It would have been a degrading attitude of impotence. 

It hás set itself the task of utilizing whatever experience 
is offered at the cost of so much pain and so much ruim It 
desires to renovate itself in order to resist the decadence of 
spent formulas of life. It strives to be seized of the meaning 
of Creative evolution, whence will rise the world of tomorrow. 

It will, if necessary, go to the East in search of ideological ele- 
ments, for not everything has there decayed. And what’s more, 
it acknowledges the need of blocking the caprice of capitalist 
hypertròphy. 

; At the extreme end of Europe, a new social experience is 
being made. And its reflex is already being felt all over the 
world, whether in the political field or in the moral and eco- 
nomic life. Revolutions never wholly realize their formula. But 
neither do they completely fail, for they are the incarnation of 
the iriherent will. of History. The French Revolution was no 
extravagance of Rousseau, of Voltaire or D’Alembert. The Rus- 
sian Revólution is no whim of Lenin and Trotsky. They sprang 
from the moral and material demands of Humanity. They are v 

not to be judged by the number of victims they made—empe- 
rors, kings and princes who ascended the scaffold or were shot. 

The effects of a' surgical operation are not assèssed by the 
amount of blood the patient has lost. The dead and the tor- 
tured are only counted when they are so rendered by the ty- 
ranny of an ambitioüs man; they were counted only when , 

they were madè by the Inquisition to enslave the minds. For 
they represent a sterile sacrifice. ' ■ 


The Pracasha published recently Jawaharlal Nehru’s appeal 
to the new generation, which he made when he presided over 
the Bengal Students’ Conference. In that work, of a solid con- 
texture and a great clarity of form, he placed international rea- 
lity in its true prespective, and defined the part that belongs 
essentially to Youth in the mighty work of the impending reno* 
vation. 

. The same mind, the most perfect representative of modern 
thought in índia, conceived and penned the article which this 
paper will reproduce in the next issue, and which originally 
appeared in the magazine New Era, the organ of an interna- 
tional institution dedicated to the. propagation of new educa- 
tional currents (New Education Fellowship), with its headquar- 
ters in London and branches in France, Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Poland, 
United States, Argentine and índia. 

In this article, the author gives the" other aspect of the 
problem. He points out India’s isolation, describes the melan- 
choly aspect that she presents and establishes the genesis of 
that condition. 

To snatch her from isolation, unbinding the shrouds of 
the past in which she is wrapped, in order that she might live 
again through contact with fresh air is an activity, the exercise 
of which also belongs to the young generation. 

1 This new current of Creative renovation has seized many a 
people who lay immobilized in the sarcophagus of their old 
concepts. 

Turkey, the former sick-man of the East, with a cohort 
of interested heírs watching by her death-bed with their eyes 
riveted on the spoils, has shaken ofí her numbness and set her- 
seíf going. Under the renovating impulse of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha who had the heroic courage of liberating his country 
from clerical oppression pf the Moulvis and the lie of the 
Kháliphat. She is an outstanding member in the convention of 
nations. She carne out of the war vanquished and ruined. But, 
as if-she had been triumphant, she dictated her own conditions 
(of life) in Lausanne, tearing the treaty of Sevres, imposed on 
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her by International diplomacy, and inflicting a forraidable 
humiliation on Lord Curzon's arrogance. 

China has convinced the signatories to unfair treaties of 
the lie nnderlying them, which a free people cannot respect. 
It has not, however, closed its doors to the foreign world. It t 
has merely made it clear to those who go there in the name of 
God and of a doctrine of goodness and peace, that gospels. 
cannot serve as raantles for traders’ speculations. 

Pérsia and Afghanistan are two other eloquent examples 
of the eagerness for renovation through contact with the 
modern world. They send students to the great European 
centres. And Egypt, though held tight in the British grip,. 
is agitating under the ideal of renovation and takes in the 
modern life in big gulps. 

All the resurrected had, however, to shake off the dust 
of prejudices and deçayíng conventions — senseless symbols 
shielding the already created interests — which obstructed 
their way. 

In order to love our own motherland we need not hate 
that of others. Nationalism does not necessarily involve the 
hatred or contempt of foreign peoples. To cherish our own 
families we need not hold in abomination the families of 
others. 

There is, it is true, the nationalism of imperialist nations. 

It is oppressive, retrograde, selfish, exclusivist. It thrives by 
fanning war fires; it is opposed to the emancipation of the 
peoples. It serves as leit-motiv to dictators, who use it to 
hypnotize the masses with dangerous dreams of expansion, 
and to silence the impetus of revolt against their freedom 
denying rule, It feeds on the vanity of dead lauréis, when it 
finds that there is no excuse for conquests, It is anti-interna- 
tionalist. 

But there is the nationalism of the people who feel them- 
selves with a right to free life, and struggle to have it. They 
do not hate other people because they are free. They merely 
revindicate an equal right. Their nationalism is, so to say, the 
starting point of intemationalism. 
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In reproducing Jawaharlal Nehru’s article the v Pracasha 
obeys to the same intution as that moved Nehru to address 
that splendid appeal. 

Our Youths, whose cult of the new is limited to coreo- 
graphic progress, might find Nehru’s ideas subversive to order, 
and even more so to the conveniences with which they pre¬ 
pare themselves to compete in applications for an official job. 
Young blood is not meant to be wasted in the evolutions of a 
Charleston or in processions and torch-light marches. “I can 
well conceive a handless, footless, headless man; ... but I 
cannot conceive a man without thought: he would be but a 
stone or a brute”. That is PascaTs opinion. 

31st October, 1928. 



MOTILAL NEHRU 

Wherever there is an Indian heart beating for its mother¬ 
land, the fali of this exceptionally great fighter, felled by death 
,at the height of the struggle, wíll be deeply felt The disappear- 
ance of this figure, gifted with the choicest of qualities that 
distinguished him in the public life of his country, will doubt- 
less have made a deep impression all over the world, in which 
the most representative minds of our times have been following 
with interest and sometimes with enthusiasm, India’s move- 
meiit for her enancipation. 

It was one of the most gratifying moments of my life when 
I saw him on the platform of the Indian National Congress at 
Calcutta. 
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Of the several important figures in the Indian politics whom 
I saw there, three of them made the most remarkable impres- 
sion on me. Gandhi with his fascinating power of an apostle 
which contrasted with his outward appearance of simple 
and frank eloquence, devoid of any rhetorical device, that bored 
into the minds his views, if not to dominate them, at least to 
shake off their refractory convictions, so that one was forced to 
confess:—This man did not convince me, but fórced me not to 
remain indifferent to what he said and disturbed my way of 
facing matters. 

Malaviya—an accomplished parliamentarian, prompt and 
trenchant in retorts, with a remarkable sway over the English 
language, capable of distinguishing himself in any parliament 

Except for the Apostle of non-violence, the figure that most 
impressed me as that of an extraordinary complexity is that of 
Motilal Nehru, the influence of whose exceptional moral stand- 
ing over minds has no equal in the whole world. 

Penetrating and subtle in his reasoning, cold and to the 
point in argument, resolute and energetic as revealed by his 
firm chin and thin lips, an elegant and handsome figure, and 
in his manners, perfectly at ease while addressing an assembly 
of several thousand people, ready to dominate it—in him were 
united the most refined qualities of an agitator capable, upon 
the triumph of his struggle, of becoming a statesman, leading 
the, destinies of a country of over 300 million people with a 
firm hand. 

The ex-president Patel, one of his comrades in the struggle, 
only two months ago nicknamed him the Prime Minister. He 
made no mistake in the choice of the nickname. In an inde- 
pendent índia or in an índia in the fullness of her self-govern- 
ment, none would be better qualified to that post of except 
tional greatness, the only one in thé world—the Head of the 
Government of a nation of over 300 million citizens. 

The Pandit was, at the same time, the most perfect example 
of the assimilation of what there. 1 is of the most refined and 
select in modern civilization, in its form of mental culture and 


social customs, that índia could proudly point out to the cul- 
tured world. 

But let me be clear about it. He was no servile imitator 
of customs, with a veneer of ideas, like the so many apes wo 
have among us. He was the product of conscientious and rea- 
soned selection of a superior man who will not reject the for¬ 
mula of progress, shut in the ridiculous pride of a millenary 
civilization and adhering tenaciously to the past, just because 
that past, which is otherwise incompatible with the social and. 
mental evolution, has assigned to his country an important 
place in History. 

He saw that the modern civilization was neither the apan- 
age nor the outcome of an action of any single people, race or 
continent; it was the product of the absorption of elements. 
proceeding from different sources, European in its historical 
origin, but cosmopolitan in its gradual assimilation and, there* 
fore, adaptable to all latitudes and peoples, He saw that índia,, 
his motherland, could not remain immobilised in the decaying 
formulas, proper only to a world which is not and can never 
be our own. .... , 

But he did not repudiate what was of deep and structural 
ímport in Indian cultufe. Nor did he content himself with a 
smear of exaggerated modemism to put on the airs of one 
westerhized. He adapted himself without losing his characteris- 
tics. He was a man of his own times, but' he never ceased. 
being an Indian. ' 

His coidness as politician was warmed up at the torch of 
patriotism which inflamed his heart. It is this flamè which at the 
age of 70 led him to sacrifice his liberty and rich-man’s com- 
forts, which lie exchanged for the discomfort of the jail, whence 
he was to contract the disease which at the end of six months 
dragged him to death. 

A resolute Champion of civil disobedience, in which he saw 
the fight weapon with which to conquer British resistance, when 
asked last June fôf his guidance, he boldly advocated struggle. 

■ To the students he said:—“Do you want to remain with 
folded arms while a new chapter of your country’s history is 
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being written? Do you want to continue absorbed in your 
school work while your brothers and sisters are meted out 
nameless atrocities?... Your motherland needs you, and it is 
your duty to heed to her call...You have now a splendid oppor- 
tunity. Do as you must. If you do not make tbe best of it you 
will have.tp answer for it to your own conscience and admit 
that you did not discharge your duty when your motherland 
■asked for your Services.” 

Tp.Indian women he addressed words of warm congratula- 
tions on the work they were so eagerly doing, and of encourage- 
ment to persevere in the boycott crusade. To those who referred 
to the: Simon Report, he advised them, full of indignation, to buy 
;a copy of it and bum it in the public square as a symbolic 
assertion of contempt. And when leaving Bombay, his parting 
words were:—“Be faithful to non-violence. Fight your battle 
under the highest principie of Satya. Fear nothing. Forward, 
■and victory will be yours”. 

Nevertheless, this man was not an agitator, a demagogue. 
“We must be masters in our own house, but we are prepared 
to accept under reasonable conditions a period of transition for 
the British administratíon in índia to give place to a responsible 
Indiaij Government. We want to discuss these conditions with 
the British people as a nation on a footing of equality”, he 
■declared to an English joumalist, a few days before his impri- 
sonment, so that the rulers might know them. 

He was just a politician, who in a clear vision of things, 
with a perfect sense of opportunities, did not hesitate in the 
use of processes most radical within the principie of non- 
violence, for the rapid triumph of national revindication. 

He had. níade no mistake. The Round Table Conference, 
which some years ago he was the first to forecast and which 
only lately became a fact, would never have resulted in what 
we saw, had it not been for. civil disobedience. 

Nor did he get discouraged in the struggle. With the same 
firmness of six months earlier, while death beckoned him in his 
sick-bed, a few days before the calamitous end came, he in- 
formed.the Government that he would not pay his income tax 
and calmly awaited the confiscation of his residential house. 


With the same usual solicitude he desired to review, word 
for word, the terms of the Congress Executive Committee's last 
resolution on the attitude to be adopted towards the resolution 
of the Round Table Conference. No improper word should. 
compromise the political action to be decided upon. 

Mòtilal Nehru died like a fighter in his commandeds post.. 
Neither age, nor infirmity weakened his moral energy. They did 
not undermine the grit of his soul. 

There are no irreplaceable men when a people want to> 
live. When it wants to live, and not merely to exist. It is the: 
people who make History, the great raen are merely the con- 
densers of the collective conscience, the co-ordinators of the- 
collective action. 

However, it is not easy to fill the gaps that death opens in. 
the midst of a struggle, in the commanding posts. There are 
men whose action marks a line of attack. And there is none 
better to accomplish it than the one who defined it. 

Motilal has fallen in the midst of The struggle, at a moment: 
of great decisions for India’s future. Strange coincidence. He 
expired at Lucknow, a few moments before the Round Table 
Conference Delegates. disembarked in Bombay. It is a great 
power that has disappeared from India’s political chess-board. 
He was capable of directing a movement and capable of íeading; 
a government. He was a revolutionary and a statesman, A rare 
political structuFe. 

llth February, 1931. 












FRANCISCO LUIS GOMES 

On the 31st of this month it will be a hundred years that 
he was.born. And by coramemorating this centenary, Goa is 
rendefing a deserving homage to one who honoured her and 
served her well. 

I will not call him a genius in oratory or a literary giant. 

. That would be insulting to his memory, for it needs no verbal 
•exaggeration to compel us to admire him and respect him. 
Pompous epithets,. which are a peculiarity of our trivial times, 
might please the ears of the living, whom we-miglit wish to 
flatter, deceiving them about the place they occupy in this 
vanity fair. To one, who has long ago vanished into the nothing- 
ness of death, they are useless. 

I think the best homage is to remind the living, who have 
decided to bestow .on him the honour of a posthumous apothe- 
■osis, of the chief characteristics of the spirit that inspired him 
;and lighted the ten years of his life, as a politician and pubjicist. 

And that spirit is the spirit of •freedom, His parliamentary 
ispeeches and his studies in economics reveal a sonstant anxiety 
for the realization of this ideal, not as a privilege of a single 
dass or sect, but of all men. '-A . 

In the Parliament, he stoutly opposed the attempt at doing 
,-away with the colonial parliamentary representation; he vehe- 
mently protested against the economic exploitation of the 
Africans; he supported with energy and persistence the supre- 
macy of the State over the absorbing ambitions of the Church; 
,he openly declared himself against monasticism, which he con- 
•sidered as the effacement of the individual in the Service of an 
order. Through the unsettled mists of the future he saw the 
rising of the masses emancipating themselves by breaking the 
fetters of economic enslavement. He is the indefatigable de¬ 
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fender of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, which asserted 
itself. 

Does not this attitude appear strange today? But he be* 
longed to the generation which a hundred years ago educated 
itself, here in Goa, in the principies of thè French Encyclo- 
paedia, in the teachings of Montesquieu, Diderot and Voltaire 
and boldly espoused the liberal cause, fightirig on the side of 
Bernardo Peres da Silva in 1835. He comes of a generation 
which joyfully acclaimed the end of the feudal and monastic 
despotism, which shed no tears over the ruins of aristocratic 
privileges and was unconcerned at the passing of the monks 
who for two centuries wrote one of the blackest chapters of 
this country’s history. 

No doubt, Francisco Luiz Gomes was a product of those 
"lies of the French Revolution”—a phrase very much in vogue 
among us, a phrase which is in the mouth and comes from 
the pen of many of those who are to-day associated with his 
.apotheosis. It is the cult of these “lies” that made him a bold 
defender of our rights and of the prerogatives of the Portuguese 
'State. ; ; ■ 

Strange irony of history! The commemoration of his cente¬ 
nary falis precisely at a moment when Freedom has entered a 
phase of twilight when the press in his country is defending 
the vqry ideas against which he fought, exalting personal power, 
.a dissimulated form of absolutism, and has reached the refine* 
riíeht of holding the press censorship established by the Dicta- 
torship as a pürifying and educating process of the expression of 
thought,. . ■ •■■■; . . , 

The great dead have no need of our praise. They have 
marked their place in the history ôf Humanity, of a nation or 
•a race with the deep impress of their intelligence, goodness of 
action. Votive celebratíons. are mere opportunities, for us'to 
-draw a iesson, a stimulus, an example from their liVes. Without 
this they are like the religious festivities, which with the spirit 
that inspired them having gone out, are rendered, by custom 
•and routine, formulas devoid of any idea. , 

To evoke at this hour of “dark and vile sadness’ the spirit 
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of Francisco Luiz Gomes, as it distinguished itself by the decla- 
rations he made on the parliamentary platform and in his ,writ- 
ings, besides being one of the noblest ways of paying him our 
homage, is of à much needed moral lesson. 

The Pracasha by reproducing some passages from his par* 
liamentary speeches—-those in which he clearly. asserted his 
spirit, his cult of Liberty—is discharging its duty towards him 
and I think it is doing a good action. May it.be useful to the 
living at this hour of crisis. 

29th May, 1929. 



A LESSON IN DIGNITY 

A few days ago, the Press carried the following telegrams: 

From the Minister to the Acting Governor, Dili (Timor)— 

Lisboa 25-5-1963^693: 

His Excellency Governor requests transmit following post- 
ing: Acting Chíef of Militanj Department Capt. Sequeira, Com . 
Babomro to provisionálly accumulate Covalima. Commandant 
Atolia Lt. Seabra Com. Aileu Lt. Gomes who will accumulate 
Dili Àãministration if possible. Com. Manufai Capt. Okusst 
Capt. Pacheco. Com. Uartinho. Viqueque Post continues va- 
cant. Cm. Lautem, Capt. Silva infoming 4. Lemos Govern¬ 
ment shall thank Services rendered Colony. Subaltem Cotn- 
pany Lt. Sopas. 

Telegram dated 28-5-1933 from Acting-Governor of Timor. 

Received Y our Excellencys 693 and find it ünjust debas- 
ing, offensive and humiliating. I never áskèd for this post nor 
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have I desired it, and my heálth has deteriorated since I took 
charge of it. My honour, dignity and pride, the only qualities 
ihat 1 prize in Ufe more than anything else, do not permit me 
to fulíy comply with the telegram referred to inasmuch as sme 
of the officers indicated ivere suspehded by me from the posts 
they héld and transferreã and- are abmt to receive orãers for 
not being âeserving of the least confiãence. In the face of 
His Excellency Governor s attitude and your Excellency’s tele¬ 
gram I take the only path of honour and decency which autho- 
rity itself has imposed on me, anã I place into Your Excellency’s 
hands the mandate which 1 have received under the law, Umit- 
ing my fmction to routine work and matters, the sohtion of 
which cannoi be ãelayed. Stamp Regulations and the ordin- 
ance on currency transfers were almost finalised and were to 
be deliberated upon during the whole first fortnight of June, 
the latter to be brought into force immediately, but 1 consider 
my activity and the discussion of those projects as having been 
prejudiced. 

From the Minister, of 31-5-1933. 

Àccepts the resignation His Excellency the Acting Gov¬ 
ernor has tendered in telegram Ho. 124 and requests hand over 
charge of the Government to Justice, Dr. Augusto César Raposo 
Junior, 

From the Acting Governor, of 2*6*1933. 

Transmits the respectful request of Justice Dr. Rapóso 
junior to be excused from taking over charge as indicated by 
His Excellency the Minister in telegram No. 710 for reasons of 
precarious condüiòn of health, 


From the Minister, of 6-6-1933. 

Governor requests transmission following clan■ficaMons , . 
Contents his telegram 693 were a suggestion without aiming at 
interference in Your Excellency s functm, as could not but be. 
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From Head of the Minister’s Office (Chefe do Gabinete do 
Ministro}—9-64933. 

His Excellency the Uinister charges with gomnmmt of 
colony Capt. Jose Luiz Fontoura Sequeira to iohom your Excel- 
lency must hand over charge . 

These telegrams refer to the attitude of Dr. Mártires Dias- 
They do not say everything, It is still not known what deter- 
mined the Minister’s inítial telegram. But they speak of the 
reason which raade him resign from the Acting-Governorship' 
of Timor—a reason which marks him as a man of character— 
and of resignation which tells something about his death, 

I have not known Mártires Dias. Only from the vague in- 
formation I had I learnt that he had been a briliant student. I 
did not even know that he was in Timor, till the papers re- 
ported that he was the Acting Governór of that Province. It 
was then that somebody spoke to me about not only his extra- 
ordinary intelligence but of his noble moral attitude. And 
when recently he was reported dead, somebody in course of a 
conversation, confirmed that he was a man of real intelligence,. 
culture and character. A rare combination of virtues in a single 
man.. 

His telegram is the most eloquent testimony of dignity, de- 
cency and pride. Nothing can extinguish it. . • 

He had not lost his head over the high position he occu- 
pied. He was ayótíng man who in èssaying his first steps 
into public life attained an outstanding position. The dizzinessr 
■of heights coul have obsessed him, to the point of no longer 
'being able to see that, otherwise a rudimentary thing, it is 
tiot the official status or any other that marks the moral stature 
of a man. He did not, however, forget that Çaligula’s horse 
did notgrow even a wee bit in the place it occupied in the zoo- 
logical scale, just because his master had raised it to consular 
rank in decadent Rome. 

Injured in what he most prized in life—HONOUR—he re- 
acted as is only natural to great characters and threw the post 
,at the. Minister’s face. • ' • . . 
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A magnificent lesson which he has bequeathed to the 
youth of his land. And why not, also to the aged? Moreover, 
it. comes at a moment when vermins, traflickers and rogues, 
proliferate in our land, like microbes—when interest of the self 
has appeased the impulses of reaction despite the greatest in¬ 
juries caused to the people. 

His dignified repulsion, reminds me of an analogous epi* 
sode in which three years ago Dr. Euclides Menezes distinguish- 
ed himself in Angola, where some shameful happeníngs had 
added a very sad page to the history of Portuguese colonialism.. 

“My honour, dignity and pride, the only qualities that I 
prize in life more than anything else do not permit me to fully 
comply with the telegram”—replied Mártires Dias to the Minis- 
ter. For in complying with it he would have to place in places 
of trust officials whom he had removed from Service “because 
they were not deserving of the least confidence, Following the 
“only path that honour and respect authority itself has im- 
posed”—he handed back the mandate to the Minister, and he 
accepted it. 

“Your Excellency can demand anything of me, except traf- 
ficking with my honour I açcept everything except bartering, 
away of what I consider a duty of honour and consdence”— 
declared Dr. Euclides Menezes to the Minister who, charging. 
him with the duty of government, iraposed on him a situation 
and lowered him before his conscience and his dignity. And 
therefore he resigned from the posts both of Chief Justice as 
well as Judge of the same Court. But what did Mr, Salazar do?. 
He dismissed him from the post of Chief ‘Justice, while still 
hesitating if he should dismiss him also from that of Judge. 

Cunha Leal, who exposed the jesuitic worms that festered 
this case classified as “a lesson in dignity” the dignified answer 

which Dr. Euclides Menezes gave.“more than a monumcnt 

of honesty, because it is a document wbrthy of going down in 
history”. 

In both the cases, the same epilogue:—dismissal. In both. 
the cases, the same moral lesson: dignity is a dispensable requi¬ 
site in public Service, when it hurts the idols. 
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But, just as fh.e passíng shadów enhances the brightness of 
light, so has the Govemor’s mean order lent vastly to the moral 
personality of the yictim,, He told him that his first telegram 
expressed only a “suggestion without aiming at interference in 
the functions” of the Acting Governor. What a way out! Why 
then did they accept his resignation, in. a crushed vanity? 

Honour and glory to him who marked his position and 
bequeathed a lesson in dignity and pride! 



OUR GLORIOUS PAST 

When the Portuguese caravels, symbolising the genius of 
ah intelligent and heroic race, touched India’s shores, índia 
was not a land of savages, a country of rudimentary customs 
and ínstitutions. It would be displaying a desolate mentality, 
for any one to seek to assess the worth of a civilization through 
the narrow religioüs criterion, such as the óne which led Fr. 
Prancisco de Souza to stãte that “the atmosphere of Goa im- 
proved since the year I510....Í. thanks to thecult of the true 
God” or to sublimate the worth of the fathers of his Order by 
statíng that the cobras did not harm any Paulist. 

But wrote Count of. Fiçalho: “It was not an ordinary colo- 
nization. It was not the conquest of uncultivated regions or 
vifgin forests, dispossessing some poor savage tribes bf their 
land, as has been done so often in this world, with more or 
less rudeness, inhumanity or in justice. In índia, it was a differ- 
ent case. The Europeans, and first the Portuguese, found them- 
selves face to face with a complete civilization —a civilization 
dífferent from theirs, inferior in many respects but superior in 
some others”. And, about eighteen centuries before the arrival 


of the Portuguese in índia, at the time of Greek invasioh, she 
had aíready been in the fullness of a civilization proper to her. 

But what was that civilization? 

X X X 

índia was the cradle of one of the three great literatures. 
of the classical world—the Sanskrit, of which the highest monu- 
ments are the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. In her literary 
history, Valmiki and Viassa occupy the same place as Homem 

and Vergilio in the Greek and Roman literatures. KaMassa 

and Bhavabhuti distinguish her theatre. Shakuntala, which 

Herder and Goethe have welcomed with enthusiasm, attests to 
her genius for drama. In the moral fables, she can be proud 
of Panchatantra and Hitopadessa which, in composition and 
moral lessons, stand comparison with the fables of Esopo or 
Fedro. 

Her alphabet, of semitic origin, like the Greek and Latia 
alphabets, is the model of phonetic elaboration and of syste- 
matization. The order in which the sounds are grouped, reveals. 
a great scientific precisiqn. First come the vowels, thén the 
diphthongs, and finally the consonants, arranged in accordance 
with the vocal organs which intervene in their expression.. 
Whereas, the Roman alphabet,' as Macdonell remarks, "even 
2500 years after, in the full scientific age, is not only improper 
to interpret all the linguistic ‘ sounds, but it maintaíns a dis- 
ordered afrangement' in which the vowels and consonants are 
mixed up, as were confused ih the Greek adaptation of the 
primitive' semitic disposition ; of three thousand years ago!’’ • 

Add ; to this the phenomena of the language which, among 
the Hindus, were the objéct of careful observation and deep 
study. The reading of Vedás, their primitive sacred books, pre* 
supposed ample notions of phonetic, metrificatlon, etymology 
and grammar. . • "h ... 

“In the' whole history”, writes Max Muller, “there are 
only two peoplés who, independently of any outside sugges- 
tiofi, conceived the Science of Logic and Grammar—these are 
the Hindus and the Greeks”. Panini was India’s most eminent 
gratomarian,' and his works, when archaeology lent itself to the 
ihVestigatioií pf the well vefsed, have provided important ele- 
ments for the study of comparative philology.. 
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As in the old Helade, the religion of the Vedas was a 
deeply naturalistic religion. It consecrated the cult of Nature, 
in all that is grand and strong, .brilliant and beautiful. It was 
the Sun in all its different fornis: Mitra, Surya, sjmonjmis of 
Hélios —Savitri, representing energy—or Vishnu, in his cha- , 
riot, reminding of Apollo of the Greeks. Dyaus or Varuna- 
the Zeus and the Uranus of the Greeks—is the clear summer 
sky, which gladdens and brightens, and Indra, the cloudy sky 
bringing down rain to fecundate the land, Vayu was the wind; 
Agni, Pramantha and Yavistha, the fire; Ushan, the dawn; etc, 

Such were the gods whom índia, four thousand years ago, 
çreated on the banks of Indus. There were theri neither tém- 
pies nor altars, neither castes nor priests. The head of thé 
family was the priest, who lighted the holy fire in his hearth, 
offered libations of Soma, in a spontaneous voluntary act, free 
from all the inflicted dread, and sang to the Nature, which was 
their god, hymns which were not the privilege of anybody and 
were handed down from generation to generation in oral les- 
sons. The rishis weré the bards who çomposed the strophes of 
Vedas, singing the Splendour and majesty of the Nature. They 
did not constitute themselves into a caste or privileged class 
so long as there were families in whom the traditions of profi- 
ciency in the composition òf sacred songs subsisted uninter- 
rupted. They were not exclusively brahmins nor kshatrias nor 
•vaishias. They did not shut themselves up into the loneliness of 
the forest. They were men of this world. They çomposed 
hymns, tilled the land and fought in the battle fields. There 
were women. rishis, and they offered sacrifiçes. The Indian 
woman of Vedic times was not a slave—a subordinate being 
which she was later to be in the times of decadence, 

It was the age of pòetry and dream. The religiouS simplicity 
of the Rig Veda, which took centuries to take shape and which 
irianifested at the end of the époch a monotheistic tendency, 
resulting perhaps from the speculativè spirit of the Indian and 
the obsérvation of the Nature, unvarying in her laws, was fol- 
lowed by the confusing and fastidious prose of the Brahamanas, 
real theological treatises. For, by this time was bom the priest 
who constituted himself into a privileged class, making of reli¬ 
gion his monopoly and of the cült a way of life, the lisual phe- 
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nòmenon in the evolution of positive religions. Ambitipus of 
süpremacy, he elaborated detailed and complicated rituais, the 
performance of. which called for three or four kinds of priests. 
As these numerous rites to propritiate the gods, fallen foul of 
the poor human creature, took hold of the individual and social 
life—encompassing all the moments of his existence, from the 
time he rises till he retires to bed, from the cradle to the grave 
—and demanded an abundant formulary, he fashioned these 
treatises, in which the comments, mpre profuse than the litur- 
gical precepts, are lost in abstruse and pedantic explanations. 
And in prder to place his hierarchical pretensions on a more 
solid ground, he ascribed to these books a supernatural charac- 
terand teáchings revealed by God. “Theauthors of Brahamanas, 
says Max Muller, thought that all that they said müst be be- 
lieved and all that they ordered must be fulfilled. There was no 
absurdity before which they retreated, and the word impossible 
appears tp have been banished from their vocabulary. It may 
be ,that there was profound learning in Brahamanas, and its 
■authors beüeved in what they said; but evidently they .counted 
on the submission of their diseiples or readers—a thing which 
is to be found only in countries enslaved by priests and theo- 
logians”. 

Thus, after the spontaneous and naturalistic cult of the 
Vedas, came the artful ceremonial, The priests .brought intp 
play a captious exegesis and twisted the slokas of the primitive 
books, whereby corrupting the spirit which inspired them and 
pèòpling the Indian pantheon with new dèities. And hence, 
comes the profuse theogony of the times of puranas, culminat- 
ing into a new divine hierarchy, represented by trimurthi, so 
similar to the Christian trinity. 

■ The absorbing and pedantic . tendencies of clericaiism, 
which marked the religious and social decadence of índia, na- 
turally provoked a reaction on the part of spirits unsubmissive 
to the clerical süpremacy. The kshatrias, versed in sacred writ» 
ings, led The revolt of the reason against the formalism of 
Brahamanas, and engaged themselves in philosophic speculations 
on the divine nature and destiny of the human soul, From this 
rationalist reaction was born the series of the Upanjshads, phi- 




losophical treatises which àffirmed a pàntheistic concept of the 
universe and enunciated the doctrine of transmigration of souls: 
“AU that exists. is the universal being”. AU the gods are the 
manifestations of the Being (Purusha) which exists in all men— 
in brahmin, in kshatria, in vaishia or in sudra. It was the re- 
action against the caste. 

The manifestation of the revolt did not confine itself to 
Upanishads. There came buddhism and jainism. Theydenied the 
supernatural character of the Vedas and other sacred books. 
They revolted against the caste and the brahmanic ritualism. 
They. preached the doctrine of delíverance from the sufferings 
by means of a holylife, free from passions and desires, till the 
nirvana was achieved. They proclaimed agnosticism. 

There emerged also philosophical schools. Buddhism, in 
its ideological part, is based on one of them. Kapila proclaimed 
the emancipation of the human reason, exchanging the revela- 
tion for a frank agnosticism and asserting the necessity òf libe- 
rating the human spirit from physical sufferings and from the 
preoccupations about the divine. The nature and the spirit 
are to him eternal and uncreated. God is an entity inàccessible 
to our reason. In psychology, his doctrine is not very far from 
the conceptions of Berkeley, Hume and MilI, for it acknow- 
ledged the organic origin of sensations, of perceptions and of 
conscíence. And this was enunciated 3500 years ago, when the 
psycho-physiology did not exist. 

As a reaction against these agnostic tendencies, was bom 
the Patanjali school, which attempted to combine Kapila’s psy¬ 
chology. with the Yoga doctrines (mental ascetism). Charvaka 
inaugurated the materialistic school. The Vedantism, which has 
come to be the ideological basis of the modem Hinduism, was 
also bdrn as‘ a reaction against the agnostic doctrine of Bud¬ 
dhism and of Kapila. It maintâined a monistic conception of 
the Universe, idéntifying the human spirit with the supreme 
being and regarding the body and the human life as simple 
emanations of Brahama— eternal, omniscient, the reason of ex- 
istence, conservation and limit of the Universe, created by an 
act of his will. Kanada pròféssed àtomism, considering the atom 
eternal and the first origin of. all the bodies. This atomistic 


conception might.Jiave inspired the Greek school of An.axagoras 
and Democrito. 
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It was not only in the fieid of philosophic speculations that 
ancient índia contributed to the intellectual patrimony of the 
Humanity. In the realm of positive Sciences, her contribution 
has not been less remarkable, for the scientific progress was 
as much due.to her as it was to Greece. To her account must 
be credited the two fundamental acquisitions in arithmetic: 
the numerical symbols, which the Arabs borrowed from her 
and passed on later to Europe, and the decimal system, Al- 
though the figures continue to be known as arabic, the fact 
remains that even in the VIII century, the muslims resorted 
to alphabetical symbols for the purpose of numerical notation, 
it was a Hindu mission from Sind, àccredited to the Court of 
King Mansur, who taught them figures and astronomical 
tables. The decimal system was already known in índia in the 
times of the astronomer Aryabhata who Iived in the V century. 
It was the Arabian mathematician Musa who compiled, in the 
IX- century, the Indian arithmetic and its methods. Leonardo de 
Pisa introduced the so-called arabic figures and the work of 
Musa in Europe. 

In algebra, índia had known the method of solving a se- 
cond degree :or an indefinite equation. And in this fieid, ac- 
cording to' Colebrooke, she was ahead of the Greeks, anticipat- 
íng them, to an. extent, in the algebrical acquisitions of the 
modera times. . 

The liturgy of the sácrifice and other religiqus rit.es led 
her to study deeply the laws of geometry much before the 
Greek. Already in the Vedic cycle, that is, mofe than three 
thousand years ago, she had known the value of hypothenuse 
and worked out the area of the circle. In the difíerential cal- 
culation, she was the forerunner of Newton. And if the English 
geometrician earned the undisputed glory of having formulated 
the laws of gravitation, the Indian astronbmérs, like Aryabhata 
and Bramagupta discovered the force of gravitation, to which 
was attributed the fali of bodies. 

, If in. astronomy her knowledge derived, in part, from the 
Babilonians, it is equally true that the ritual needs forced her 
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to make her own discoveries. The connexion between the 
Vedic rites and the position of the moon shows that the con- 
stitutíon of the lunar zodiac reáulted frotn original observations. 

Aryabhata was nòt unaware of the movement of earth’s rota- 
tion, to which he attributed the eclipses of the sun and of the 
moon. The Indian calculation of the precession of the equinox 
and of the dimensions of the sun and of the moon are more 
approximate than that of the Greek astroriomers. 

The atomistic concept of the philosophic school of Kanada | 

discloses an ample knowledge of the properties of matter and 
of laws of the molecular movement. The laws of the reflexion 
òf light were not unknown to the Indian physics, as was not 
unknown the physical basis of sound, which some explained 
by the vibration of the air and others by that of the ether. The 
relation between the number of vibrations of a cord and its 
lehgth Was known.. The classification of sounds was subjected 
to an admirable precision, as is evidenced from her musical 
scale. 

One thousand and five hundred years ago, her knowledge 
of chemistry was far from being empiric. Her theories of com- 
bustion and Chemical afinities were not far off from the con- 
ceptiçns of Paracelso and Van Helmont. Already in the VI 
century, the methods of calcination, oxidation ánd sublimation 
were known in índia. In metallurgy and in industrial physics 
her progress was remarkable. In índia, according to Plinio, 
were manufactured the best of mirrors, In the temperihg of Steel 
and moulded iron, she had advanced much.'. 

Finally, medicine and surgery had reached in índia an 
extraordinary development. Charaka, who lived in the IV cen¬ 
tury before Christ, occupies in the Indian medicine a place 
analogous to that of Hipocrates among the Greeks. Sushruta 
was the greatest surgeon of índia. In anatomy, writes Dr, 

Hoemle, “the extension and exactitude of her knowledge sur- 
prise us when we consider the epoch to which they correspond 
—probably the VI century A.C.— and her peculiar method of i 

defining”., Dr. Neuberg says that rhinoplastic surgery was known 
in índia, as- well as the osseous, muscular and limphatic Sys¬ 
tems, the ligaments and the sinews. The humoral theory, so 
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familiar to the Greek pathology, is also characteristic of the 
Indian science. Hipocrates admitted four kinds of humours» 
Charaka was satisfied with only three of them, The venal and 
arterial circulations were not unknown to Indian physiologistá*. 
They knew that heart was the central organ of the circulatory 
system, although they were unaware of the process of double- 
circulation, which has been the glory of Harvey. Her know¬ 
ledge of neurology was not behind that of Aristóteles, who con- 
sidered heart as the centre of the motive and sensorial system- 

X X X 

It is commonly said that índia is a, country of dreamers 
and metaphysicians, lost in thè investígation of the destiny of 
man after death, and contemptuous of the problems of the - 
wordly life, This was perhaps her mental attitude, when she 
stagnated in the immobility which marks her decadence. 

But it was not always so. Her natural tendency towards. 
abstraction did not prevent her from preoccupying herself with. 
the problems attending the sphere of economic, political and 
social activity. The doctrines of Kautilia, who was the Prime 
Minister of the famous Chandragupta, king of Magadha, the 
founder of Mauryan dynasty in the IV century of our era, and. 
those of Sukra attest to the development reached by political 
and economic ideas in índia. 

In his book Arthasastra, the former laid down the politi¬ 
cal principies which the practice of the government enabied 
him to formulate, some of which Machiavel would not disdain r 
Minister of a great king, whom he helped ascend to the throne 
of Magadha, he was preoccupied with the consolidation .and. 
expansion of the empire. He found an obstacle to this objective 
in the.States and democratic republics which then flourished 
in northern índia, due to the great cohesion which united them,. 
and which he attempted to slacken. At the same time, he was 
an eager supporter of representative monarchy. He wanted the 
royal power restricted by a sufficiently numerous assembly, so 
that the popular element was represented therein, and the king, 
abided by what the majority decided. • ■ 

Neither the representative regime in the monarchical fòrm 
nor the republicai! regime was unknown in índia, where therô- 





Were even examples of electivg monarchies. The eyolution of 
representative systera. in England was sp flagrantly parallel to 
that of índia, that an English writer, Mr, Havell, whilst dwel- 
ling on the history of aryan domination qf índia, did not hesi- 
tate to rernark: “It will be a surprise to many to learn' that 
the.Mother of Parliament in the West had in índia, before the 
YI century A.C., an áryan. relative, with strong family resem- 
blance, and that his òffsprings enjoyed a great prestige in the 
State, at the: time of the conquest by the Normans”. 

The local administration, as in ourdays has revealed the 
iegime of Comunidades in the villages, was perfectly decentra* 
lized, It was already so ín the times of Kautilia, who açcorded 
to it an áutonomous position, which even comprised funetions 
òf court trials. “The village corporations, says Majumdar;, -en? 
joyed an absolute authority over the village, subject. only to the 
payment of tax to the sovereign, and ordinarily they were not 
disturbed in their local , administration. However, from time to 
time, the representatives of the central power inspected the 
açcounts”. 7 , . 

.. . Sukra, in his Nitishastra, is a magnificent expounder of 
■economic organization of the State. For him, the basis of the 
State is the territory, and in this he was not far fròm the 
Roman concept and that of the old mediaeval priests. From this 
basis is deriyed the ethnical and reljgious neutrality in politi¬ 
zai rights.; The native of the land as well as the foreigners who 
resided in.4t -w.ere. the, citizens. The ethnical ând religious dif- 
ferences weighed more in the social than iri the political life, 
The caste system. itself did not exercise a predominant influençe 
in civil and political statute. It is true that the sudra could 
not be appointed to the command of an army; bnt the exercise 
of numerous professions and arts, both mechanic and liberal, 
was not denied. to him. It was in the. religious sphere, and 
mainly in the marriage and in the food, that an evident infe- 
riority. hurt him. ... 

Sukra proclaimed the organization of industry and com- 
merce into soviets and uniòns, into companies and guilds, with 
an áutonomous existence which even went to the extent of 
ascribing to itself arbitrary and disputable powers. He envi- 


saged the problem of work from a sólidafy point of view. His. 
idea of minimum wages is quite near to that of Lassalle who. 
formulated the bronze law. The standard òf life is more ampler: 
it extends to a great number of people, within the family orga- 
nization, and leaves a broad margin for the needs of a moral 
order, which the wages must meet in order that they might not 
be unjust. He even suggests old age pensions, 

In what it relates to the public economy and to the finan¬ 
cial administration of the State, his ideas are also worth being 
recorded. The soufces of revenue are not considered different 
from those of the modern thought. He does not recognise pri- 
vileges in the taxation system. The 1 levy must be imposed on 
all sources of wealth—the land, the work and the capital. The 
public expenditure must be subjected to a certain relation, in 
which the defence of the country surpasses all others. Ncxt 
come the development and local administration, in equal pro- 
portions. 

There is nothing new under the Sun, and there is no way 
of saying: Here's something new—wrote in a moment of weari- 
ness and ennui that great blase who in his time should have 
been the author of the Ecclesiastes, Àpparently he was right. 

Of the high judicial conception, which distinguished the 
social life of índia, speaks this maxim of Brihadaranyaka: “The 
law is the power of powers; there is therefore nothing that can 
surpass it. From this moment even the weak can rule over the 
strong in the name"of the law, as muçh as he could do it with 
the help of a king”. . 1 : 

Her war laws and customs, if in the remote times of aryan 
invasion showed rudeness and cruelty, which remind us of the 
most modern doctrines of von Bemhardi, they were neverthe- 
less made sweeter in course of time, till they reached a high 
and clear understanding of the rights of humanity. This fact 
has been remarkably recorded by Megasthenes, ambassador of 
the king Selénco Nicator to the court of Magadha, at the time 
of Chandragupta. “For, while ampng other peoples, says the 
Greek envoy, ít is a rule, in armed' conflicts, to devastate thé 
fields, reducing them to uncultivated land, among the Indians, 
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j m the çpntrary, the farraers who are regarded as a saered 

j: and inviolable class, or those who cultivaíe the land, even if 

j. ; the battle is fought.near by, have nothing to fear of it; if the 

j belligerents are engaged in a vehement carnage, they neverthe- 

I; : less leave in absolute peace those working in t^e fields. Besides 

they never set fire to the enemy land nor do they cut down 
trees”. 

Megasthenes was in Patna, capital of Magadha, which was 
then ; a brilliant centre of culture, in the IV centufy before 
•our era. 

X X X 

It was therefore, wíth profound justice and truth that the 
'Count of Ficalho regarded índia as being in the enjoyment of 
k complete civilization. It covered the entire field of thought 
and the entire extent of the human life. Does this mean that 
índia was a chunk which dislodged itself from the heavens and 
fell on the earth? 

' V No. ' ■ ' w; : 

. She carried in her bosom the gefrn which dried up the foun- 
tains of life, and maimed her and paralised her in moulds tin- 
adaptable to the làws of progress. 

. “In other countries’’, says R. C. Dutt, one of her most 
■eminent "and balanced writers, “a Cicinato could leave 1 the * 

plough ín order to place himself at the helm of 1 affairs of the 
world or a Robert Burns could assert the collective aspirations 
ih iiatpitating thoughts and bürnihg words. In índia, however, 
the fate of the farmer had been sealed; never could he pulí 
4pwn the rigid wall of social statute. In other countries, a 
sculptor, a painter pr an architect, like Pidias or Praxiteles, like 
Rafael or Michael Angelo could, at the stroke of his genius, 
oonquer the highest honours in his country. In índia, however, 
these honours were the privilege of the brahmin or the kshatria; 
it would be a utopia to glorify an architect or a sculptor. Under 
more salutary influences, a most obscure artist or a mechanic 
■could aspire to be a Watt or a Stevenson. In índia, the artisan 
was bound by shackles which it was impossible for him to 
break”. 

f|, ■ ■ . 

I 1 . ■ . " . 
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!., It was, therefore, the câncer of castes which íntoxicated 
her entire life breaking down the stimulus, refraining the ini* 
tiative, suppressing aspirations and condemning to the routine 
an aggregate of hundreds of millions of men. 

The speculative epoch was gone. The mental aequisitions 
and the scientific progress created other moulds of life and 
brought about new individuais and collective needs. The Huma- 
nity, in an effort of long centuries, through unforeseen paths, 
entered a positive and utilitarian phase, which would lead the 
peoples knowing to orientate their activities and to benefit from 
the accumulated material, to the acme of power, wealth and 
glory. índia, however, found herself dísarmed to proceed on 
this road, so full of accidents and indecisions, for she skut 
herself up into a past of three thousand years. Neither the peden- 
ticism of priestly caste nor the arrogant airs of the military 
caste could galvanize the colossus for the struggle. 

“By her positon and civilization”, says Dutt, “índia must 
have been the mistress of the Indian Ocean, as were Greece 
and Rome of the Mediterranean; India’s merchant navy must 
have crossed the seas, from China to Egypt. But the genius of 
the brahmins and of the kshatrias did not stoop to the art of 
navigation. Civilized índia, in order to trade with the West, 
had to depend on the rude Arab; and the imperfect maritime 
trade which, during the Buddhíst epoch, Hindus had with 
Sumatra, Java and China, soon fell into oblivion. Navigation 
was considered a sin”, 

A long night then fell on índia, during which the social 
and political decomposition, into which she had been flung by 
the asphyxiating regime of caste, went on deteriorating still fur- 
ther right up to a most repulsive degradation. Science and cul¬ 
ture were dead. The literature was in plain decadence. What 
was there was a priestly class, ambitious of supremacy and en¬ 
gaged in ensnaring the souls into a web of terrorist superstitions 
.and of vain formulas,, and a military class fighting among them- 
■selves .over mean rivalries. Enslaved by the pedanticism of 
some and arrogance of others, the mob lay divided into thou¬ 
sand groups and castes till it was lost in that scum of humariity, 

i! 
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the parihas, akin.to the beast and whóm it was denied to touch 
as if it were a scurly dog or putrid meat. 

Then came the muslims and swept 1 "off this rotten so* 
ciety, raising over the rivalries of princely faineants their hege- 
mony. 

An extract Irora Éducationand íiistruction ln Portuguese 
índia (1923). 
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